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CHAPTER VI. 

UP A TREE. 

To fly afar we oft are yearning ; 
We long to see great sunsets burning. 
Ah, but how pleasant is returning ! 

QIR PRICE RODEN was too busy to go 
to Northminster Festival. Paul Roden 
went over on the day of the oratorio, and 
heard the Sforzi sing wondrously ; but so 
great was the crush that he could not get 
near Miss Litton's party, and all through 
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the performance he saw Charlie Hawker 
making himself only too agreeable to both 
Edith and Fay. So disgusted at this 
stranger's conduct was Mr. Paul, that he 

• ___^^ 

rode home to Roden Hall that night, al- 
though he had ordered a bed at the Clarence. 
Some intuition told Paul Roden that this 
easy alert bright-haired stranger was a dan- 
gerous rival with the ladies. He had been 
a little too apt to think he could play the 
Sultan. When he saw the two girls in 
pleasant confabulation with somebody he 
didn't know, his anger was extreme. 

" An impudent little fellow !" he thought 
to himself, as he rode homewards that 
pleasant night of summer. '* Who is he, I 
wonder ? How could Edith encourage him 
as she did ? You never know whom you 
meet in places like Northminster." 
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Thus soliloquized Paul, aware all the 
ivhile from his first glance that his rival was 
a gentleman. 

Paul meditated much while he rode home 
under the beech woods that night For the 
life of him he could not make up his mind ; 
and he wanted to, very badly indeed. 
Whom should he marry ? What a charming 
wife Edith would be — a perfect lady, with 
knowledge of the world and abundant 
money. What a delicious bride would be 
the ripening Fay, so original, capricious, 
romantic ! Paul was a little afraid of them 
both. He had an uneasy suspicion that Edith 
would manage him, and that he would not 
be able to manage Fay. When he dis- 
mounted at Roden Hall that night, he had 
not the remotest idea as to what he ought to 
do. Poor Tliul Roden ! All through his 
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life he had traversed easy ways, and chosen 
his own turnings. All his difficulties were 
of his own making ; and those are the very 
worst difficulties one ever meets. 

Meanwhile Charlie Hawker, who had 
not yet exhausted his holiday, accepted with 
glee Miss Litton's invitation to spend a few 
days at Westbury Place. The Canon had 
received a sudden summons to his Cornish 
parish ; the Charity Commissioners, three in 
number, with a Secretary and a Secretary's 
clerk, had come down to inquire into the 
distribution of seven shillings and eleven 
pence three farthings a year, left by an old 
maid who died at Saint Gludoc, in the reigu 
of Edward the Elder, for the benefit of the 
old maids of the parish in perpetuity^ There 
was nothing Canon Tremaine liked better 
than fighting Commissioners; so he went 
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south-west by the first possible train. 
Hence it was lucky for Charlie that he had 
made such charming acquaintances all at 
once. 

He accompanied Miss Litton to Westbury 
Place, Edith being dropt on the way at 
Roden Hall, but promising to come over to 
luncheon next day^ and bring Paul Roden 
with her. Early next morning Charlie was 
out in the grounds to see what might be 
seen ; an inquisitive investigative youth was 
Charles, who never threw away his time som- 
nolently. It was the loveliest quiet summer- 
tide. No breath of air shook forth the drowsy 
fragrance of the roses. Mavis and merle 
were too indolent to sing. Charlie felt full 
of life and ready for enjoyment ; he wander- 
ed through the old yew walks and admired 
the long bright walls of Portugal laurel ; he 
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rambled hither and thither, feeling assured 
that he was quite alone in the place, for it 
was only five o'clock as yet. He enjoyed 
his happy solitary hour. Under the great 
cedar he sat down in a comfortable garden 
seat, and lighted a eigar, and began to 
meditate. 

"This is curiously pleasant," thought 
Charlie to himself, " and I must cultivate 
Miss Litton. She is a delightful old lady. 
As to the girls ; well, they beat any I ever 
saw, and I've had some experience. I 
never met such an absolute lady as Edith 
Tracy, or such a gay little fairy as Fay 
Luttrel. I'm in love with both of them. 
Lord, lord ! hadn't I better go back to the 
City and forget them both ?" 

Just then a blackbird broke out above 
him with a mellow note or two, and flew 
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off across the lawn into the laurels. And 
just after he became aware of a rich contral- 
to voice singing above him : 

'* The clouds like a fleet are sailing : 
See how swift they pass I 
1 am up with the clouds here, 
Between the sky and the grass. 

** Here I am kissed by the sunrise, 
Here I am drenched by the dew. 
Here the high-travelling skylark 
Thinks me a wild bird too. 

^' Am I not half a bird now. 

Up where the wild lark sings ? 
Tes, for I mimic his music : 
Yes, for my heart has wings T' 

These words dropton Charlie with delici- 
ous suddenness. He looked upward won- 
deringly. The great cedar was pavement 
above pavement of heavy green leafage, so 
that no creature was perceptible in its midst. 
But he was of an adventurous temper, and 
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had climbed precipitous Cornish cliffs for 
sea-mews' eggs, and had taken a chough's 
nest in S. Gludoc's tower, and had climbed 
Tintagel in search of that tomb of Arthur 
which eludes the gaze of any man who has 
wrought a deed of sin. On it is engraven 
the famous leonine hexameter : 
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Hie jacet Arihurus : Rex quondam : Hexque futurusJ' 



Whether Charlie Hawker ever saw it I can- 
not say. 

** There's a wilder bird in that tree 
than ever I caught," said Charlie. So he 
swung himself up, branch after branch ; and 
all the while he could hear the song ; and 
by-and-by, as he got pretty high, he could 
see the singer. It was Fay Luttrel of course. 
She had gone to almost the summit of the 
cedar, and was looking at the saffron-stained 
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East, and singing thoughtlessly. She did 
not hear Charlie ascending, so intense wa^ 
her gaze on the radiant sky, so undreamt-of 
any interruption ; and he felt somewhat 
afraid that if he surprised her she might falL 
It was quite a needless fear. Fay was at 
home in that cedar. It was her sky-par* 
lour. 

She did not see the invader till he was 
just beneath her, his hand holding a bough 
within a few inches of her foot. She laugh- 
ed gaily. 

"What brought you up here, Mr.Hawker?'^ 
she said. " I thought I was pretty far above 
the reach of visitors, especially at such an 
early hour." 

*' Birds should not sing if they want to 
hide their nests," said Charlie. "Your 
musical voice told me where you were^ 
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You'll sing that pretty little song again, 
won't you, Miss Luttrel ?" 

"0 yes, and any other nonsense you 
like. I'm glad you can climb trees, Mr. 
Hawker. I never should care much for a 
fellow who thought it undignified. Isn't 
there a divine view from here, right across 
where the river winds, in and out, miles 
away, like a huge silver serpent? I am 
quite fond of coming up here, Mr. Hawker. 
The birds and the squirrels talk to me, and 
I like their talk ; and the people whose talk 
I don't like can't climb up here, which is 
delightful. You are the very very first 
visitor I have had in my cedar-parlour ; and 
I wish I had some refreshment to offer you 
... a sip of nectar in an acorn saucer." 

Charlie, looking at Fay's rosy lips, thought 
he knew where nectar was to be found ; but, 
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wise* in his generation, he did not say so, 

■ 

He'd have liked to touch those budding little 
lips with his own. He did not dare. He 
and Fay descended the cedar-stairs together 
in the most decorous fashion. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DID THEY LIKE EACH OTHER? 

*^I do not like thee, Doctor Fell ; 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But only this I know full well, 
I do not like thee. Doctor Fell." 

fTlHAT matutinal flirtation in the cedar 
made Charlie Hawker and Fay Luttrel 
good friends at once; they came in to break- 
fast together, and were as gay as a brother 
and sister — or shall I say a brace of first 
cousins ? Miss Litton was quite pleased to 
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see how well they suited each other. The 
old lady had not the remotest notion of Fay's 
falling in love with Charlie or anybody else ; 
she regarded her as far too young, and would 
have made Miss Clumber drench her with 
senna tea and French verbs if she had sus« 
pected such an enormity. But she thought it 
well the childshouldseesomelife; and Charlie 
Hawker, she decided, was just the sort of 
fellow to give her an introductory lesson. 
He was a gentleman clearly, and might be 
trusted. Miss Litton trusted him fully, and 
was quite justified in doing so. Charlie 
was wondrously fascinated by this child Fay's 
capricious eccentric charm ; but he was not 
absolutely conquered. Charlie was an eclectic 
flirt, and wanted all the best points, of a 
thousand delightful girls united in the one 
whom he could adore. Whether he had to 
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offer masculine perfection in return did by 
no means occur to him. 

To be with Fay, wandering in those 
quaint grounds, and climbing a tree now 
and then for a change, was a great enjoy- 
ment to Charlie. He studied the child with 
care, and was delighted by her frank simpli- 
city. By-and-by there was a complication. 
Paul Eoden and Edith came in just before 
luncheon; and of course they stayed. 
Charlie Hawker did not like Paul Roden, 
neither did Paul Roden like Charlie 
Hawker. They took tacit offence at each 
other from the very first. The well-dressed 
easy Londoner thought he detected some- 
thing clownish and provincial in PaulRoden's 
style. The Iron town magnate thought 
Charlie much too free and familiar. Edith, 
who had brought Paul over in the hope 
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that he and Mr. Hawker would make a 
pleasant acquaintance, was much annoyed at 
the ill success of her experiment ; but Miss 
Litton was intensely amused. This was just 
what she liked. It would, she thought, be 
good for both Edith and Fay to see this 
contrast. Miss Litton's preference was for 
Charlie Hawker. She had never quite 
reconciled herself to Paul since his ridiculous 
conduct to Sarah Daw ; she saw, none better, 
that he was a weak brother. She hated 
the thought of his wanting to marry either 
Edith or Fay, both of whom she knew to 
be a world too good for him. So she 
welcomed Charlie's casual intervention, and 
was delighted to see the two young gentle- 
men glare at each other as if contemplating 
the old-fashioned " pistols for two and coffee 
for one." 

VOL. in. G 
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It took Miss Litton, shrewd as she was, 
wise by long experience, some time to make 
out Chariie Hawker. No wonder. Few 
people comprehend him. His mother gave 
him up as an insoluble problem at a very 
early age. The simple truth is that nature 
designed him for a poetic gentleman, and 
that necessity made him " something in the 
City." However *'naturam expellas furca 
tamen usque recurret," and his fine frank 
breezy Cornish nature, the breath of the tors 
and of the wild wide sea, never deserted 
him. 

The girls were much amused to see him 
and Paul Roden together. What critics 
girls are ! How they watch the weaknesses 
of men ! How lucky for them that men 
never dream of similarly watching their 
weaknesses! You will find, in a small society, 
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a fine young fellow half in love with all the 
ghrlsthere congregated, andthegirls all trying 
which can pick out his faults and show him 
to disadvantage. At twenty or thereabout, 
the human male animal, unless exceptionally 
clever, is most unfortunate. The boy of 
that age ought not to go unguarded, lest he 
should be picked up by the wily widow or 
spidery spinster. 

But if girls are critics, what uncom- 
monly good friends young men always 
are ! How they like each other, exoterical- 
ly, if one may use a long word ! It was 
great fun to see Charlie Hawker and Paul 
Roden fraternizing. Paul was in the great- 
est difficulty. He saw that there was in this 
young fellow something that he had not got, 
nor ever could get . . . the poetic touch, 
the divine utterance which will bring beauty 

c2 
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to kiss your lips when you are old and 
poor and weary of the world. Now here 
was Fay. Fay would go and play tricks 
with Charlie Hawker; pull his hair, or 
pinch him, or what not ; she never did that 
sort of thing to Paul. There was Edith 
again, his own cousin. Charlie kissed her 
as coolly as if he had known her all his 
life ; Paul had not pluck enough to do any- 
thing so resolute. 

From what has been said it may be 
imagined that Charlie and Paul were not on 
the friendliest possible terms. They were 
not. Yet they liked each other well enough 
when the womenkind did not stand between 
them. They were, it must be observed, at 
opposite poles. Paul Roden, born to busi- 
ness, was freed from it by good fortune ; 
Charles Hawker, of an old family, famous 
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for brain as well as birth, was forced into 
business by circumstances. The contrast was 
curious. They could not understand each 
other. They had no common measure. 

However, the less they understood each 
other, the civiller they grew ; you might 
have fancied they were brothers. Charlie 
despised Paul as a mere millionaire, and Paul 
despised Charlie as a comparative pauper, 
and tbey were outwardly the best possible 
friends. So goes the world. The man who 
can say he has a friend is rarely happy. I 
have . * . some ; ay, but they will not 
exhaust in counting the fingers of one hand. 
Fashion and ostentation and selfishness are 
destroying friendship. 

The heading of this chapter is a question. 
The answer, I regret to say, must be deci- 
sively negative. Paul Roden did not like 
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Charles Hawker, nor did Charles Hawker 
like Paul Roden. As to Paul, I fear he 
considered our friend Charlie an absolute 
nuisance. He was such a magnetic fascinat- 
ing fellow, Paul was disgusted to see that 
his cousin Edith went earlier to Westbury 
Place when Charlie was there; that Fay- 
followed him about like a pet spaniel ; that 
he had his own way with all the women- 
kind, Miss Litton not excepted. What was 
his secret ? 

However he had to return to town, and 
Paul Roden was left in possession of the 
dtadel. Charlie did not at all want to 
go. He was a sensitive creature ; he fell in 
love with Miss Litton and with Edith and 
with Fay. And they all reciprocated. It 
was amazing how friendly they all got. 
Was it Charlie^s audacity, I wonder ? These 
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daring youngsters seem to get their own 
way. Everybody was very sad when he 
had to return to the classic vicinage 
of Bishopsgate Within, Westbury Place 
mourned for Charlie ; but he made fair pro- 
mises of early return, which he meant for 
his own sake to fulfil. The only person who 
had not the least desire to see him again was 
Paul Roden. 

Edith and Fay confessed to each other 
that they found it rather dull after Charlie's 
departure. How much exactly they con- 
fessed to each other I must leave to conjec- 
ture. Fay was more frank than her friend. 
She admitted that she had never met anyone 
she liked so much ; Edith could have said the 
same, but she did not. Miss Tracy was a 
young lady of reflexion and experience; 
there was something in Charlie's easy agree- 
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able manner which caused her to decide that 
he was not a marrying man. Indeed he talked 
of his numerous flirtations with a cool candour 
that showed her what sort of a fellow he 
was. He would not marry for money ; he 
would not marry until he had made money 
enough to live in ease and luxury ; and he 
was not quite certain that he would marry 
at all. This was Edith's judgment of his 
character. 

Fay could not be expected to understand 
him. He seemed delightful; only she 
was afraid he liked Edith better than he 
liked her. So, when he was gone, and they 
came to talk him over, as girls will, she did 
not at first say all she thought. Edith saw 
through her at once, and played with her as 
a cat plays with a mouse. Was Edith a 
little bit spiteful, perhaps^ because this was 
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just the sort of young fellow she could have 
liked, if only he had been in earnest ? 

They were under the great cedar in the 
warm afternoon, and Edith was doing some 
fantastic work with swift skilful fingers, for 
she liked something to employ her deft 
white hands, while Fay was indolently turn- 
ing over the leaves of a volume of Blake's 
poems. She had just set her finger on the 
pretty lines : 

** Why was Cupid a boy? 
And why a boy was he ? 
He should have been a giil 
For aught that I can see." 

Fay dreamt over the meaning of this, and 
thought in her heart that the Greeks were 
right after all, and that Cupid ought to be a 
boy. Faith and so he ought, for the girls. 
The rosy little rascal comes nestling in their 
bright young bosoms, and leaves a curious 
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sharp sting behind that is half pleasure and 
half pain. 

Edith looked over Fay's shoulder, and 
read the simple rhyme, and laughed, shak- 
ing her bright hair the while. 

"Studying the character of Cupid, eh. 
Fay ? Do you think he ought to have been 
a girl, as the mad poet says? Don't you 
fancy him very much like Mr. Hawker in 
his baby days ?" 

" How nonsensical you are to-day, 
Edith I Mr. Hawker doesn't look to me as if 
he ever had been a baby. I believe he was 
born grown up, with a shiny hat and a silk 
umbrella, and that he flirted with his nurse- 
maid, if she was a good-looking girl, before 
he had got beyond bread and milk." 

"Likely enough," said Edith. "He's a 
dreadful flirt, isn't he? And 'twas a shame 
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of him to try his wicked arts on a child like 

you/' 

'' Now, Edith ! I'll pinch you. Or Fll get 
a cord and tie you to the tree and leave you 
there. You know I'm stronger than you." 

Which was true enough ; Fay was a regu- 
lar little athlete. 

" Well, what have I said that's wrong ?'^ 
asked Edith. " Aren't you a child, or didn't 
he flirt with you ?" 

" Why of course I'm a child," answered 
Fay. " But what do you mean by flirting ? 
I'm too young to understand such thmgs. I 
dare say you and Mr. Hawker have been 
making fun of me all this time. I don't care 
one bit ; I like him very well, but I don't 
believe in him ; and I am quite ready to be 
your bridesmaid when he leads you to the 
hymeneal altar, as they say in the papers. So 
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there now, Miss Edith ; you may be Mrs. 
Hawker as soon as ever you like." 

" What a mischievous monkey you are !" 
oried Edith. " But I forgive you, Fay, and 
I am going to lecture you. Don't you 
fancy that Mr. Hawker means all the pretty 
poetical things he says to you. He is just 
the same with everybody, I can see ; that is, 
he suits himself to the lady he happens to be 
flirting with." 

" O you dear Edith 1" laughed Fay, " how 
wise you are 1 Now you know I'm only 
seventeen. I'm just out of the nursery. I 
smell of bread and butter, as the polite 
Lord Byron remarks ; if he had been a great 
poet, he would have imagined a young girl 
smelling of roses and lilies all covered with 
dew. And you think Mr. Hawker would 
condescend to flurt with me I What a mis- 
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take ! He puts me on about the same level as 
little Myra at the lodge, who is twelve years 
old. He gave her a kiss and a shilling. He 
would do the same for me, if he thought I 
wanted either. But you are an antagonist 
worthy of his prowess, and I hope that you 
have made holes in each other's hearts." 

Thus saying, Fay Luttrel swung herself 
up into the cedar-tree, and was soon lost 
amid its dark boughs ; but Edith could hear 
her voice, as of some invisible dweller in the 
air, singing . . . 

^* Two fishers went where the river is bright, 
And one was a girl and one was a boy ; 
And one canght just a day's delight. 
And the other caught grief for murk midnight ; 
O 'tis a world of sorrow and joy ! 

^^ Two trayellers soared in an air-balloon, 
And one was a boy and one was a girl, 
And one fell down from the car too soon, 
And the other was scorched in the sun's hot noon ! 
O tis a world of wonder and whirl I" 
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" Where does the child get all that non- 
sense?" thought Edith, quietly continuing 
her artistic occupation. "Did she think 
much of Charlie, I wonder? He is a man 
I could marry, if he were capable of being 
in earnest for half-an-hour. He is not. I 
don't think he would seriously ask any wo- 
man to marry him. Yet, if he could make 
up his mind he would be happier himself, 
and would make the right sort of woman 
happy. I don't believe he ever will." 

While thus meditated Edith on the seat 
below. Fay was meditating near the summit 
of that mighty cedar, whence she could see all 
the country round. She had taken refuge in 
her favourite tree to escape Edith's catechism ; 
for she was conscious that she had been a little 
misled by Charlie's plausible fascinations. 
She was a child, you know ; he was an old 
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hand, who had been luring pretty birds all 
his life. Fay was a little annoyed with her- 
self for having been magnetized for a mo- 
ment : she was also a little annoyed with 
Edith for lecturing her on the subject. So 
she climbed the cedar summit and commun- 
ed with herself. 

And she came to the decision that Charlie 
was a capital fellow to flirt with, but no 
more. She needed somebody more in earn- 
est. The gardenia in his buttonhole symbo- 
lised him; always elegant and fragrant, 
always in season. Thus thought Fay 
Luttrel. 

" My lover shall wear the rich red rose," 
she said. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TWO PB0P08ALS. 



«« Where the heron eoara in its bright array, 
The falcon will fly some fatal day." 

Emo Alfbed^s Adaoia. 

T)AUL RODEN had been rendered a 
little angry by Charlie Hawker's 
appearance on the scene. His imagined 
supremacy was gone. This fellow, with his 
Celtic poetry and London nonchalance, was 
altogether too much for Paul. Though he 
had travelled abroad, and seen the society 
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of Courts and Cities, he had not mastered 
that social style that makes intercourse easy 
without vulgarity. You can hardly get 
this without birth and breeding. Paul felt 
that he had not caught it, and could not 
help confessing that Charlie had. And it 
was so. Charlie could not be awkward 
anywhere, and would feel quite at home if 
suddenly introduced to an Imperial Court. 
He would flirt with a pretty Princess on his 
very first introduction. 

Paul Roden, angry at being effaced by 
Charlie, made up his mind to do something 
definite, if not desperate. He resolved to 
ask Fay Luttrel to marry him. She was the 
loveliest creature in the world ; she was just 
the age for him ; surely she would not 
refuse. Of course she would not marry Mr. 
Hawker, a mere "city man." Miss Litton 

VOL. ni D 
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would never allow that. Besides, what 
* was there in Hawker for anyone to care 
about ? He was a mere tame cat about the 
house, petted by all the ladies. 

Thus he consoled himself; yet by the 
expression of his face, and the angry strides 
he took, it did not look as if he found con- 
solation in mentally abusing Mr. Hawker. 
"Why should he come in my way?" he 
thought. '*I have never much cared for 
any woman but Fay and Edith, and I believe 
they are both in love with him. But they 
know well enough it won't do to marry him : 
and I am determined he shall not have the 
chance if I can help it. 

As he walked on the lawn. Fay was 
sitting under the great cedar. He looked, 
she thought, as if he had some definite pur- 
pose in his mind. She, having cleared her 
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brain from reminiscence of Charlie by a 
soliloquy high in the glorious dark boughs, 
was ready for anything that might happen. 
Yet she was surprised when Paul Roden 
broke suddenly into the language of senti- 
ment, and asked her if she thought she 
could marry him. There was a queer mixture 
of business and sentiment in Paul's method 
of making a proposal. Fay would have 
liked to laugh; but she thought of days 
long gone by when Paul was to her a hero, 
and so she would not hurt him. And she 
thought of the scene under the big yew 
tree when he had kissed Sarah so passion- 
ately, and she thought with a shudder that 
the same man should never be allowed to 
embrace her. 
Up in her beloved cedar Fay had got her 

d2 
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brain clear. She answered Paul Roden in 
her happiest vein. 

" I am only a girl yet," she said, " and I 
have resolved not to think of marriage till I 
am twenty. And I would never marry 
unless Papa knew and liked the man I was 
going to marry. I am waiting for Papa to 
come back, and that is my chief thought. 
So, dear Mr. Roden, though I am proud to 
receive your offer, I cannot say a word 
about it, one way or the other. I daresay 
when the time comes for me to find a hus- 
band, you will be married to somebody a 
hundred times better than I." 

Thus Fay; but Paul Roden had sense 
enough to judge from her tone that she 
could never care for him, even though her 
father told her she was to. Paul did not 
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wholly believe in her filial obedience ; yet 
Fay meant it. Of course, had she seen 
somebody whom she could not help loving 
passionately, her theory of life would have 
changed ; but in all her time she had met 
nobody whom she thought half so noble as 
her father, and his gallant stately memory 
dwelt with her, causing her to think com- 
paratively little of the young gentlemen 
who made love, or pretended to make love, 
to her. 

Paul Roden made a courteous retreat, 
murmuring something (he did not know 
what) about asking the question again by- 
and-by. Yet he knew well that to ask it 
again would be useless ; he saw that for 
some reason or other he and Fay were 
divided by an impassable gulf. He gave it 
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up for ever, this project of his — though 
thinking all the while what a marvellous 
beauty he had lost. 

Then he sauntered slowly home ; feeling 
too much annoyed and excited to go and 
talk to Miss Litton. Just outside the gates 
he met Miss Clumber, who began talking to 
him in her usual slow way about the weather, 
or something of that sort. He made an 
impatient reply, and quite astonished that 
poor meek lady, who went into the house 
feeling very uncomfortable. When she saw 
Miss Litton she said, 

"I am afraid Mr. Roden has got into 
trouble with you again, he looked so very 
angry just now as he left the gates ; he 
would hardly speak to me." 

" Mr. Roden !" said Miss Litton, '' why, I 
haven't seen him for some days.'' 
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" Well, he certainly was walking out of 
the gate a few minutes ago, and looked so 
annoyed," 

" Please to ring the bell, Miss Clumber." 

A servant appeared, who said Mr. Roden 
had not been in the house, but she did not 
know whether he had been in the garden. 
Miss Fay was on the lawn. Miss Fay was 
sent for. 

" Fay," said Miss Litton, " has Paul been 
here ?" 

" Yes, Auntie." 

" Did you see him ?" 

'' Yes, Auntie. He came up to me and 
sat down under the cedar, and chatted for a 
few minutes, and then went away." 

"Did you say anything to make him 
angry. Fay ?" 

" Not that I know of. Aunt." 
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But Fay was looking confused and un- 
comfortable, and her Aunt saw that there 
was something the matter, so she asked Miss 
Clumber to be so good as to fetch her hand- 
kerchief, which she had left upstairs. Miss 
Clumber had learnt to take Miss Litton's 
hints, and knew when she was not wanted ; 
indeed she had in this manner made herself 
so useful to Miss Litton. She understood 
that the handkerchief was not to be found 
for half an hour. 

" Now, Fay," said her Aunt, "tell me 
what is the matter, and what you have said 
to Paul that he should have gone away 
angrily. Poor Miss Clumber came in al- 
most in tears because he had snubbed 
her." 

" Mr. Roden asked me to marry him, 
Aunt." 
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" And you refused him, I suppose ?" 

" I told him the truth, Aunt. I said I 
would not marry a man that my father did 
not approve of." 

''But that need not have made him 
angry," said Miss Litton; "he can wait to 
see your papa, who will I hope be home 
soon? Surely you must have said some- 
thing more than that. Would you marry 
him if your papa liked him ?" 

Fay hesitated a moment. Then she said 
out boldly, " No, Auntie, I couldn't. And 
please don't talk about it any more, there's a 
dear Auntie, for— oh, I can't forget that day 
when he kissed Sarah a hundred times, and 
seemed to love her so much. I am sure he 
did love her, fof he held her so close to him ; 
so he cannot love anyone else." 

'* You ought to try and forget that. Fay. 
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Young men will sometimes make mistakes in 
their youth." 

" Perhaps if I had only heard that Paul 
kissed Sarah I should forget it as easily as 
you and Edith seem to," said Fay ; " but I 
saw it, Auntie, I saw it all, and Tm sure he 
must have loved her very much ; and I have 
always been so sorry for Sarah, for she 
must have believed in him. I know I should 
believe in anyone that kissed me so pas- 
sionately.'' 

" Well, Fay, dear, we'll say nothing more 
about it at present. I should not like you 
to marry Paul, and there is plenty of time 
yet before you need think of marriage ; but 
I'm sorry for Paul, for if he loves you very 
much he must be disappointed. I will 
write a note to console him as well as I 
can." 
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When Paul Eoden left Miss Clumber in 
an agitated state outside the gates of West- 
bury Place, he walked on some little way 
mechanically, not knowing where he should 
go or what he should do next. His belief 
in himself was a little shaken, but not for 
long. He turned his steps homeward with a 
fixed determination. He would marry 
Edith. Edith was a delightful girl ; a true 
lady, with perfect knowledge of the world. 
She liked him, he felt certain. Fay's refusal 
had just a little shaken his opinion of him- 
self ; but he had a very strong belief that 
with Edith it was only a case of ^' ask and 
have." He thought over the matter as he 
walked slowly home ; he smiled contemptu- 
ously at Fay Luttrel, as a silly child who 
would only be too sorry for what she had 
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done ; he conjured up a vision of Edith 
Tracy as his wife. 

He was fortunate; There was Edith, as 
he entered, feeding the pigeons. He strode 
across the grass to where, with sunlight on 
her bright hair, she was throwing peas and 
hemp to the birds. A prettier picture no 
man could anywhere see. He thought to 
himself, well, after all, this little Fay was 
only a girl you know, and Edith was charm- 
ing and a woman of the world, and all that 
sort of thing. He was ready for anjrthing. 
He would go and ask Edith at once, 

Paul Roden had had his own way all his 
life-time. His father had indulged him in 
every way, he was surrounded by obsequi- 
ous servants, and when he had been placed 
as a young man in the business, the people 
around him were only too ready to worship 



I 
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him. The ladies had petted him, and he 
knew that there were plenty of them ready 
to have him if he asked. '^ That ridiculous 
little Fay," he thought, *' would have had 
me if it hadn't been for Hawker coming in 
my way. It is all nonsense about her being 
dutiful to her father. That is mere prig- 
gishness. She would not stop to think about 
her father if she were in love. Of course 
Edith won't be such a fool as to refuse me 
for the sake of that beggarly young fellow 
with his airs and graces. I can't think how 
the women are so infatuated with him." 

When he came up to Edith, and sent the 
frightened pigeons flying far away, she was 
startled by his manner, and was also puzzled. 
He tried to look very much in earnest, but 
there was something not quite real in his 
manner. 
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" Edith," he said, taking her hand between 
his own, " I should like to have you near 
me all my lifetime. You are just the sort 
of companion I like." 

^' Well, Paul, Fm not going to run away 
yet, unless you tell me to." 

" No ; but I should like you to be my 

wife, that I could always have you near me. 

T feel as if I could never be happy without 

you," he said, in almost a pathetic way. 

^'Am I good enough for you? Can you 

love me? I love you very much, but I 

don't quite know the proper way to say it. 

I am a dull fellow in such matters, but I 

* 
mean what I say." 

Did he mean what he said ? Edith was 

uncertain. Edith liked Paul very well, but 

loving was quite another matter. Was he a 

man, this cousin of hers, to whom she could 
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give herself? Edith had dreamt, in years 
gone by, of a grand passion, of a love that 
should absorb and entrance her, of a lover 
whom she could worship. Yes, in that secret 
heart of hers there had been such a vision. 
Now, what should she do ? Paul Roden 
was a very good fellow, but not her hero. 
And now Paul was pressing her for a reply. 

"Paul," she said, "you are too hasty. 
Come, we will be cousins all the same. Let 
us wait a year. Your offer comes suddenly, 
you know ; and I, for my part, Paul, had 
made up my mind to die an old maid.*' 

" It would be a great pity," he said, 
laughing. "Well, I shall consider you 
mine. If you alter your mind, it will be to 
make the time less by many months." 

Very pretty and sweet looked bright- 
haired Edith at this moment : yet she had a 
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fear in her heart that to marry Paul would 
be a mistake. She liked him, that was cer- 
tain ; but she did not love him. She knew 
the marriage would delight his father. She 
knew she would live a comfortable luxurious 
life. Yet . . . there was something wanting. 
That evening, when Edith had flitted 
away to the drawing-room, Paul Roden 
told his father what he had done. I don't 
mean that he told him all he had done : be 
sure he said no word of Fay Luttrel. Sir 
Price was well satisfied with his son. He 
wondered why Edith should want to wait a 
year, but set it down to the natural modesty 
of ladies. He resolved that there should be 
the grandest wedding ever known in Iron- 
town, with certainly not less than two 
bishops to tie the nuptial knot for the heir 
to the Roden baronetcy. 
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So pleasant was Sir Price in the drawing- 
room that night, wearing such a benignant 
air of delight, that Edith almost felt she 
ought to marry Paul not to disappoint his 
father. Paul, too, was remarkably courteous 
and lively ; he felt that for once he had done 
a decisive thing, and that now it was his duty 
to act as if he were almost a married man — 
for he had not a doubt that Edith meant to 
have him. His future responsibility filled 
him with pride. As he looked at Edith, he 
thought how far superior she was to any 
lady he had ever met. If a vision of Fay 
Luttrel came upon him, he merely dismissed 
it with the thought that she was only a child. 
Paul had the fortunate capacity for consider- 
ing his own property better than any other 
man's : he wore a diamond ring which he 
maintained was of purer water than any 

VOL. nic E 
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Other stone in the world : he dedared Rick- 
man, his confidential valet (a most plausible 
and audaciously indolent villain) the clever- 
est and honestest servant ever known. He 
bought as many screws as the ingenious 
author of " Happy Thoughts," but the horse 
he rode was always the best in the 
county, in his own belief. And so, now 
that Edith was to be his wife, she had risen 
immensely in his opinion, and he could not 
make too much of her. 

In the course of the evening a letter from 
Miss Litton was banded to Paul. It ran 
thus: 



" My dear Paul, 

"Fay has told me of your kind 
proposal to her, which took me a little by 
surprise. She is very young, you know ; 
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besides, she ought not to come to any deci- 
sion on a matter of the utmost importance to 
her in the absence of her father, whom we 
are daily expecting. The fact that you have 
spoken to her need make no difference in 
your intercourse with us. I shall hope to 
to see you as often as ever ; and you and 
Fay should try to forget the incident till 
the proper time to remember it arrives. 

" Yours as ever, 

*' Hannah Litton." 



'^ What a nuisance 1" thought Paul ; " that 
stupid child has told her aunt, and now 
Edith will hear of it." 

But he shut up the letter quickly, and put 
it in his pocket. 

"Is that from Miss Litton, Paul?'' said 
Edith. " What has she got to say ?" 
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" Oh, it's only a little commission she 
wants me to undertake for her," said Pauly 
in an oflf-hand way. 

When Edith retired at night, she thought 
over the whole affair in a dissatisfied way. 
Paul had surprised her in asking the ques- 
tion, and she, thinking that he looked in 
earnest, and that he seemed to be in an un- 
happy state of min(J, had out of pity not 
given an actual refusal, but had asked him to 
wait a year, in the hope that he might change 
his mind. But Paul had taken it as a 
settled thing, and Sir Price was happy 
beyond measure. She felt that the disap-r 
pointment to Sir Price would be much 
greater than to Paul, for she knew by ex- 
perience that Paul was capricious and did 
not feel a disappointment long. Then she 
wondered whether after all it would not be 
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a wise thing to marry Paul. Thus she 
reasoned : " I am thirty years old. I ought 
not to be thinking of falling in love. Paul 
is a good fellow ; and as mistress of Boden 
Hall I might be of much use in the world. 
I have never done as much as I ought for the 
good of others." But when a girVs only 
idea of marriage is that in due time it will 
enable her to play the part of Lady Bounti- 
ful, it does not generate much enthusiasm in 
the female breast. Edith, I grieve to say, 
candidly confessed to herself that her bosom 
would have palpitated more rapidly if 
Charlie Hawker had asked her that fatal 
question, instead of Paul Roden. 

However, she tumbled into bed, and tried 
to forget her cares. Vain the attempt! 
Under the open window by her bed-side 
the fragrance of a jessamine in full bloom 
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made her think of Charlie's inevitable 

gardenia. She slept, but she dreamt the 

dreams devoid of meaning which pass 

through Homer's gate of ivory. She was 

the defendant in a breach of promise of 

marriage case, the plaintiff being somebody 

who was neither Paul nor Charlie, but a 

monstrous mixture of the two. The judge 

wore petticoats, and looked like Miss 

Litton's cross old housekeeper. Edith, in 

her vision of the night, was to pay a hun- 

« 
dred thousand pounds damages, and to be 

imprisoned in a third-class railway carriage, 

and kept always travelling up and down 

the road until she paid it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NEWS FROM THE EAST. 

^* The fiddler plays in the summer eve, 

While the lads dance, and the lasses too : 
Who would care to mope or grieve 
When the lark sings in the summer blue ? 

'' The music flies to the sapphire skies, 
To the lads' heels, to the lasses* breast. 
Dance, dance, while the sunset dies 
Purple and amber, deep in the West." 

rilDDLER CARR was playing one of his 
wildest tarantula dances on the com- 
mon for a group of young folk who had 
made holiday because it was his wedding- 
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day. A happier summer afternoon were 
unimaginable : the sunset began to look 
like a shower of giant roses in a vase of 
emerald, and the curious light slanting 
across the common gave the grass a won- 
drous lovely tinge. The wind was south- 
ern, but only a breath, no stronger than 
that of a child in its sleep. The turf was 
as dry as a Turkey carpet, and ten times as 
pleasant to dance upon. Fiddler Oarr, 
leaning over his wicket, and drawing quaint 
music from the Stradivarius, was a pleas- 
ant sight to behold. On the grass rested 
two gallon jars of ale* and cider, which 
came in very aptly when the swift dance 
ceased for a while, and Fiddler Carr broke 
out into a slow choric movement. 

In the midst of the dance John Carr was 
seen striding across the common as if rather 
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in a hurry. The fact was, the mail had 
been late, through a railway accident : and 
there was a letter from Bob to his father, 
which, to save time, had been put into 
John's box at the office. So he was coming 
down earlier than he had intended, that the 
old folk might have their wandering son's 
letter before the sunset on their wedding- 
day. , 

" A letter from Bob, father," said John 
Carr, holding it up as he approached the 
garden gate : and the Stradivarius instantly 
burst into a wildly jubilant welcome. 

At that very moment Mrs. Carr was seen 
at her cottage door with gestures that 
suggested supper : and in two minutes more 
they were seated before a comfortable 
homely meal, and Fiddler Carr, laying the 
unopened letter from his son upon the 
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coarse white cloth, said reverently: *'For 
what we are going to receive, the Lord 
make us thankful." 

But he didn't begin to eat. He drank a 
great gulp of home-brewed ale, and opened 
the letter, and read it out. 

*' Dear Father and Mother, and 
Brother, — I have lots of good news for 
you. I shall be gazetted Major in a few 
days : I have been very fortunate, through 
a lot of men leaving the regiment for one 
reason and another. I always wanted to 
show that my father and mother's son was 
a gentleman : just because I always knew 
that my father was a gentleman born and 
my mother a lady born. Now I'm satisfied. 
I shall come home Major Carr: one of 
these days I shall get a regiment. There's 
no knowing what mayn't happen. 
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" We are ordered home. We are com- 
ing in the troop-ship Calypso. Fm told 
she's a tub: but we shall get home some 
time or other. Shan't I be delighted ? I 
mean to bring you lots of things from India. 
You'll have my little old room ready for 
me in the cottage, won't you, mother dear ?" 

Thus wrote Bob Carr, as true and brave 
a soldier as the Lord of Armies ever creat- 
ed. I wish I could put on my page the 
exultant tones of the Stradivarius on this 
occasion. It rang across the common every 
way : and the neighbours were aware that 
good news had come to Fiddler Carr. 

On the same day a letter from Sir Hugh 
Luttrel had arrived at Westbury Place. He 
wrote very briefly, having had a heap of 
despatches to send off. Thus ran his note 
to his daughter : — 
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" Home at last, little Fay. Ship Calypso. 
Have you been growing into a nice child 
all these years, my daughter ? Yes, you are 
in good hands, I know. You haven't been 
falling in love without my leave, of course. 
It is too early. I am looking forward to 
taking you to all sorts of places. 

'^ Carr has done well : he is to be a Major. 
I never knew a finer fellow. If we get any 
real fighting, he is sure to come to the 
front." 

Fay was delighted at the thought of her 
father's return : with that delight came the 
added pleasure of having refused Paul 
Roden. She did not like to'think of Paul as 
a husband herself: but she felt certain her 
father would laugh at him altogether. She 
kept in her heart the vision of that father 
of hers, strong and stern and prompt and 
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kind, whose natural seat was the saddle, 
whose natural implement the sword. Hero- 
worship (teste Carlyle) is a very fine thing : 
all our gods (save one) were heroes ere they 
graduated. Happy thing for boy and girl 
who find instinctive hero-worship suggested 
by their father and mother. 

Edith came up in the afternoon, looking 
very anxious. She had worried herself 
into the belief that she ought to marry Paul, 
if only for his father's sake. Sir Price had 
loved Edith as a daughter from the first. 
His love was even greater than a father's, 
for Edith seemed to take the place of both 
wife and daughter : she had filled up the 
blank in his life, and had made him a better 
and a wiser man. He could not bear the 
idea of her ever leaving Roden Hall, so he 
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had always been dreading her marrying a 
stranger. 

" If Paul would only settle down with her 
here !" he thought. 

In his blind love for his son it did not 
occur to him that Edith, or anyone else, 
would refuse Paul. And now he took 
Edith's answer as the caprice of a woman, 
and thought she would soon change her 
mind about waiting a year, and that the 
wedding would shortly take place. 

At breakfast that morning he had been 
so lively, planning all sorts of things that 
must be done for the wedding : little altera- 
tions in the arrangement of the house — and 
he even chaffed Edith pleasantly about a 
nursery. Poor Edith was wretched. Every 
word he said was giving her pain. She got 
away from the breakfast-table as soon as she 
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could, pleaded some little morning duties, 
and went into her boudoir (a room which 
Sir Price had fitted up most charmingly for 
her), and tried to think calmly. If she did 
not accept Paul, she saw there would be 
some difficulty about her remaining at Roden 
Hall ; and what would Sir Price do without 
her? Either she or Paul would have to 
leave, for Paul would be too proud to re- 
main in the same house with her after 
having been refused. If he were to go, she 
would feel that she had been the cause of it, 
and thus bring sorrow to Sir Price. 
" What shall I do ?" she thought. " If Sir 
Price had asked me to marry him, I should 
not mind so much, for I could respect him, 
and I could be happy, and could still love 
him in the same way that I do now. But 
oh ! I don't think I can ever marry Paul. I 
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should be always miserable, and always 
striving to hide my misery. Then I should 
not have the same power of making Sir 
Price happy. I don't see what I am to do. 
I will go and talk to Miss Litton about it. 
If anyone can advise me, she can." 

So directly after lunch Edith went over 
to Westbury Place. She found everybody 
in a great state of excitement about Sir 
Hugh Luttrel's return, so she wisely thought 
she would keep her trouble to herself till 
she saw a good opportunity of talking to 
Miss Litton. 

*^ Edith darling, I'm so glad you have 
come," said Fay ; " we've just heard from 
Papa, and he's coming home. He must be 
half-way home by now. Isn't it jolly ?" and 
she began dancing about the room, one of 
her queer fantastic Hindoo dances. 
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" Do Stand still, Fay, and tell me some- 
thing more about it." 

" 0, I can't be still," said Fay. "There's 
the letter," and she threw it down on the 
table without stopping in her dance. 

" Ah, Miss Fay, you see what your Papa 
says," said Edith ; " he hopes you haven't 
been falling in love. Now, Miss Flyaway, 
I've a good mind to tell tales. What about 
Charlie, eh ?" 

" Edith," said Fay suddenly standing 
still, " that reminds me I have a most de- 
lightful secret to tell you. I've been longing 
to tell you for ever so long. I have hardly 
been able to wait to see you." 

" Why, I only saw you the day before 
yesterday, you little goose ; why didn't you 
tell me then ?" 

VOL. in. F 
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*' Because it only happened yesterday," 
said Fay. 

" What happened ?" 

" You come out here," said Fay, taking 
Edith's arm and drawing her through the 
open window. " Let us come down to the 
lime walk, and I'll tell you all about it." 

They went down to a pretty lime walk at 
one side of the lawn. There was a single 
row of limes, which threw their branches 
right over the path and on to the lawn, so 
that they formed a pretty avenue. There 
was the buzz of innumerable bees in the 
trees: and a charming picture it made — 
these two tall women walking arm in arm 
under the arch of green, the sun peeping in 
here and there, and occasionally slanting on 
Edith's hair, showing its wonderful bright 
colour. 
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Fay was flushed with delight. 

"0 Edith," she said, "what do you 
think Fm going to tell you ? I know you'll 
laugh." And she burst into a little laugh 
herself. 

" Why should you be so merry about a 
great secret. Fay ?" 

" You'll laugh too when I tell you," she 
fiaid. "Paul Roden asked me to marry 
him," and she burst out into another merry 
laugh. 

" Asked you to marry him ?" said Edith, 
looking thunderstruck. " When ? Where ? 
Tell me, Fay." She spoke very quickly. 

"Yesterday, here," said Fay, suddenly 
losing her merry tone. " But, Edith dear, 
what is the matter ?" 

" 0, nothing," said Edith, trying to regain 
her natural manner. " Only I was so very 

f2 
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much surprised at what you told me. What 
an odd boy Paul is ! Now tell me, Fay/' 
she said, trying to seem unconcerned, " what 
time yesterday did he ask you — and what 
did you say ?" 

Fay told her everything that happened. 

" And only fancy, Edith," she said, " he 
was so annoyed — for I quite made him under- 
stand I never could like him — that he was 
quite rude to poor Miss Clumber as he 
passed her outside the gate. And do you 
know, Edith, if it hadn't been for Miss 
Clumber, I don't think I should have told 
Auntie anything about it ; for what is the 
good ? I knew it would only trouble her, 
and I felt sure that Paul would not ask me 
again ; but Miss Clumber looked so misera* 
able that Aunt wanted to know what was the 
matter, and then it all came out." 
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" Why wouldn't you marry Paul, Fay ?" 

"I couldn't, Edith, I couldn't! I am 
sure he loved Sarah Daw once, and I'm 
not going to marry a man who has been in 
love with my servant." 

" What nonsense you talk, Fay ! He only 
gave Sarah Daw a kiss because she had a 
pretty face. It was a stupid thing to do, 
but I daresay he has repented of it long 
ago. 

" If you had seen it as I did, Edith," Fay 
said in the most earnest way, " you would 
not think so lightly of it. He gave her a 
hundred kisses, and held her so close to 
him, and looked into her eyes, and kissed 
her eyes and mouth, and seemed as if he 
could never let her go. 0, I am sure he 
loved her. I never, never can forget that 
day." 
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Edith now knew why Paul did not wish 

her to make explanations to Miss Litton 

at the time that he was forbidden to go 

to Westbury Place again. Poor Edith 

went away sadder than ever. She thought 

it useless to ask Miss Litton's advice^ for she 

had quite made up her mind for herself. 

She would not marry Paul Roden. She 

had always felt that Paul was not the noble 

fellow she wished him to be, but he had 
now gone very low in her estimation. 

"What a pity/' she thought, "that his 

father did not send him to a public school 

and a University ; then he would have had 

some of his nonsense crushed out of him by 

boys in a better position and cleverer than 
himself." 

Edith was right in her judgment. Paul's 

troubles through life came from his weak- 
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nesses more than from actual vice. It would 
have been better for him if his father, instead 
of bringing him up to the business, had 
brought him up to spend properly the money 
he had amassed. 

By the time Edith reached Roden Hall 
she was no longer angry with Paul, but had 
begun to pity him ; but she had made up 
her mind as to what must be done in the 
future, and she resolved to say nothing for 
the present. 
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CHAPTER X 



THE CALYPSO. 

The 'wonders of the deep are mnliitadmons, 
The dangers of the ocean are inuneasurable. 

TUST when everyone was in high expecta- 
tion of the return of Sir Hugh and 
Bob Carr, the following telegram appeared 
in all the papers : " The Calypso burnt at 
sea ; nearly all hands lost," and brought 
anguish wherever there was thought of a 
soldier coming home by that ship. It was 
read at Westbury Place, and in Fiddler 
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Carr's cottage. The news brought dismay 
everywhere. Often enough do we read 
these short keen messages of disaster, but 
only those who are definitely connected 
with them, who have lost in the event some 
friend or relation, know their real meaning. 
Sometimes the disaster is exaggerated, and 
hundreds of unfortunate people are subject- 
ed to terrible anguish by reason thereof. It 
is the way of the world. We must have 
the latest news, whether that news be true 
or false. If a gentleman of inquiring mind 
from the planet Jupiter were to come here 
and take notes, nothing probably would more 
astonish him than that we are ready to pay 
a penny a day (and some of us threepence) 
for the sake of knowing what is done by a 
number of persons who are for the most 
part quite beyond the limits of our possible 
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acquaintance. Open the damp sheet, and 
what do you find ? Railway accidents,, 
murders, long speeches of political people 
to their constituents, bankruptcies, police 
court news, railway and City articles that 
you could easily write yourself if you care- 
fully suppressed your originality. Better 
far to read Homer or Shakespeare, Rabe- 
lais or Swift. To whom is a newspaper of 
the slightest use, except its proprietors ? 

The loss of the Calypso was the talk 
everywhere: but strange enough. Fiddler 
Carr, who, it was supposed, had lost his 
son, and Fay Luttrell her father, would not; 
believe that the terrible loss had occurred. 
When the news first came to Fay, carefully 
broken to her by Miss Litton and Edith, 
she broke into a passion of grief ; then all at 
once she calmed herself and said. 
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** No, Papa is not dead, Auntie. God is 
too good. I have prayed every night to 
God to bring him safe to me, and I know 
He will. I shall see him again ; I know I 
shall." 

Just as the child spoke, there came across 
the^^ a jubilant cry from the only instru- 
ment that could speak significantly in that 
vicinage — Fiddler Parr's Stradivarius. The 
old boy and his fiddle were licensed visitors 
to Westbury Place, but it was not usual for 
them to arrive till evening. To-day how- 
ever he came up the avenue as if he were 
an invited guest, and was by Miss Litton's 
orders ushered into the paiiOj where they 
were standing amid ferns and flowers. 
There he stood gaunt and gray, but full of 
life, with a strange fire in the blue eyes 
whose lustre age could not dim. 
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" I am very sorry to intrude, Madam," 
he said to Miss Litton, standing with his 
fiddle under his arm as if he thought he 
ought to conceal it, " but I have heard sad 
news to-day. The Calypso's burnt, they 
say. If that's true, many and many will 
have to grieve : maybe I have lost a son, 
as good and brave a boy as ever served 
the Queen : maybe Missie has lost a father, 
a glorious gentleman, as we all know. But 
I don't believe it. Miss Litton, Madam, 
perhaps you'll think me off my head : but, 
when I heard the sad story I fell into tears, 
thinking of my dear Bob, and I took down 
the fiddle, as I always do, for consolation, 
and I tried to play a melancholy tune. I 
couldn't. The old fiddle wouldn't have it. 
It made me play all sorts of wild tunes : I 
came up here straight to tell you about it. 
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for my fiddle never was wrong yet, and 111 
swear it wouldn't have played a merry tune 
if the Colonel or my Bob was lost. They'll 
come home safe, Miss Fay. I trust that old 
fiddle as I would the prophet Isaiah." 

Fay, poor child, though she had before- 
hand made up her mind that God was too 
good to let her father be lost to her, was 
wondrously cheered by Fiddler Carr's cer- 
tainty. There was no doubting the voice of 
that Stradivarius. He heartily believed 
this musical assurance that his son was 
alive : Fay was only too glad to have the 
same faith, and accepted it with delight. 
Fiddler Carr had a convincing way with 
him : he believed, and made others believe. 
Of this class are your popular preachers 
and revivalists, and makers of quack medi- 
cines and the like. But Fiddler Carr was 
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above the level of Spurgeon and Holloway, 
4since music is far above cant and pills. 

Fay believed, and regained her joy. 
Hoping, as she had hoped, for the return of 
her father, to see her developed into a noble 
woman (for Fay's were high aspirations), 
she felt that to lose him at such a moment 
would be a misery for life. Fay was singular 
in her liking for her father. Fathers and 
daughters must settle it between them whose 
fault it is ; but in my experience a girl who 
thinks more of her father than of the last 
young man she happened to meet, is quite 
a black swan among young women. Such 
rara avis was Fay. She had formed herself 
on her father, partly in reminiscence, partly 
in ideal: When in the company of Paul 
Roden and of Charlie Hawker, she compar- 
ed them with her father. Paul was a fine 
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fellow in his dass — ^rich, personable, gentle- 
manly. Charlie belonged to no class — was 
poetic and brilliant, and might be rich in time. 
She thought of her father, at the head of 
his column, sword in hand, fearless of death. 
She could not imagine either Paul Roden or 
Charlie Hawker developing into a man of 
. Sir Hugh Luttrel's mould. Fiddler Carr's 
thorough faith in the sayings of his violin 
made Fay wonderfully happy. The child 
had previously had a feeling that her father 
would be saved to take her in his arms and 
tell her how he loved her: but Fiddler 
Carr's musical superstition fortified her be- 
lief, and she felt certain that all would be 
well. So I suppose nobody was less worried 
about the loss of the Calypso than the 
daughter of Hugh Luttrel and the father of 
Robert Carr. 
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Both fairly believed that, whatever might 
happen, the one would see again her soldier 
father, the other welcome his soldier son. 
Pity that faith does not always remove 
mountains, or save people from shipwreck. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SOLDIERS AT SEA. 

" We were the first who ever burst 
Into that silent sea.*' 

" pjARR," said Sir Hugh Luttrel, lying 
in a weak and weary state on the 
greenest grass, under a huge tree that spread 
vast shadow in a sunny land, **you have 
saved my life. Some day I may be able to 
make it up to you. How easy it is to be 
lazy in this climate I I suppose we shall get 

VOL. m» G 
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picked up one of these days. Do you feel 
as lazy as I do ?" 

" I should think I did. One might live 
on nothing a day in a place like this ; but 
a little variety would be pleasant. Turtle 
is nutritious, and there's plenty of it ; but I 
would give up all the turtle on this island, 
though there's enough to serve Lord 
Mayors for many generations, to see an 
English ship." 

The Calypso had been burned to the 
waters edge. Sir Hugh and Bob Carr 
and the Captain had remained to the very 
last, seeing everybody into the boats. Then 
they took to a fragment of mast that had 
fallen overboard, and with them came the 
Captain; but he, tired with his.eflEbrt to help 
others, slipped into the ocean and was lost ; 
and Sir Hugh was so weakened that he 
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certainly would have done likewise, if Bob 
€arr had not resolutely clung to him. Bob 
was in fine form, but that floating through 
the sea with Sir Hugh nearly insensible 
tried him terribly. When they got ashore 
Bob was scarcely conscious, but he was 
conscious enough to kneel on the sand and 

«ay, 

" Thank God IVe saved the Colonel !" 
The Colonel, when he got better, soon 
grew jolly, and tried to keep his companion 
in good spirits. 

"So weVe lost the poor Captain, Bob. 
He was a good brave man, and kept ex- 
cellent order all through that horrible time, 
or we should never have got all the men off 
so well. Poor fellow, he deserved a better 
fate, but let us hope he has a greater re- 
ward than he could have had here on earth." 

g2 
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" I wish I could have saved him, Colonel^ 
but it was as much as I could do to keep 
hold of you, and preserve ray own balance." 

"Yes, lad, Vn\ grateful to you for my 
little daughter's sake. I hope shell be able 
to thank you some day. Poor little girl^ 
she would have missed her father, for I 
know she loves me. Bob : and I hope some 
day she will have a good husband to love : 
I expect she'll marry none but a soldier. 
Bob." 

As Sir Hugh got better he proposed ex- 
ploring the island. 

On no pleasanter island could two gentle- 
men have been shipwrecked. The climate 
was perfect. There was abundant turtle on 
the sands, apparently anxious to be eaten. 

The place was full of wild antelopes, swift 
of foot yet easy to catch, for they evidently 
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had not been chased by human creatures. 
The trees bore delightful fruit, wholly new 
to these voyagers. And there were deep 
quiet caverns in the rock, which seemed to 
have been made for sleeping-places. There 
was no alcoholic liquor ; no crusty old port of 
Sandeman or dry champagne of Roederer : 
but who wants that kind of thing in an 
island of perennial sunshine P 

" This is amusing, you know, Carr,'' said Sir 
Hugh. " We may meet giants or dwarfs, 
and be as lucky as Gulliver ; or we may en- 
counter some lovely Amazons — who knows? 
After all there is some fun in being on a 
desert island. It is quite a new sensation. 
We must get up the topography of the place 
before we are picked up. It would be no 
good going in search of a flirtation, Carr, for 
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if you did you'd have to be content to flirt 
with a female baboon." 

But notwithstanding Sir Hugh's good 
spirits they began to feel a longing to get 
away. They were always watching for any 
speck in the horizon, and for several days 
they saw nothing. 

They dined one delightful afternoon. 
This was the menu : 

Turtle. 
Turned on the yellow sands that morning. 

Haunch of Antelope. 
Rather scorched, for it fell into the fire when roasting, 

Feutt. 
Name unknown ; as superior to pine apple as mangosteen* 

to mangold- wurzel. 

They could not smoke after dinner, for the 
island furnished no substitute for the magic 
weed. They could not drink, for Noah or 
Janus had not brought to the island his un« 
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paralleled discovery. They lay on the turf, 
untrodden perchance by any human foot, 
and speculated as to the future. Before 
them slept the sea, a silent sheet of sapphire. 

"Suppose nobody ever finds us, Carr," 
said Sir Hugh. " Suppose we are doomed 
to die in this lonely island. How should 
you like it ? Shouldn't we get consumedly 
tired of each other ?" 

" I don't know," replied Carr. " I could 
play Friday to your Crusoe, Colonel. It 
would be an odd thing to pass all the rest 
of one's life without seeing a woman." 

" Yes," said Sir Hugh, " it would. Now 
I want to go home for the sake of a 
child who is just growing into a woman : 
my daughter Fay. But for my longing to 
see her, who I know longs to see me, I 
could stay here lazily the rest of my exist- 
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ence on this planet, if the turtle and ante- 
lope lasted. You, my dear Carr, are 
younger. Of course you left a sweetheart 
in England. We should never have had 
such a fine fellow but for that. You'd have 
been a successful tradesman except for that 
minx, I swear — the principal grocer in Iron- 
town. We all know the teterrima belli 
causal 

"God forbid!" cried Bob Carr. '^No, 
my dear friend, nothing could have made a 
grocer of me. You have made me what I 
am, and I won't forget it : I would die to 
save you from a trouble, dear Sir Hugh. 
But you are right about why I came out. 
My brother John and I were both mad 
about the same girl — a nice little girl 
enough, just a kind of servant-girl, you 
know. John and I were great friends, 
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always : we tossed up who should ask her 
first : he won, and got a kind of a promise 
from her. So I enlisted, and glad I am I 
did, for I would rather have one year of a 
soldier's life than twenty of any other 
man's." 

"It's a great career, Carr," said Sir 
Hugh Luttrel. "A day's battle is worth 
a year's life. Shouldn't you like to be 
going into action at five to-morrow 
morning ?" 

"Shouldn't I?" said Carr. "Especially 
if there was a ball in the evening, and you 
could jump into the saddle from the last 
waltz. Goodnight^ Lady Blanche^ to your 
pretty partner as she sinks sleepily into her 
carriage. Now then^ Orderly^ bring up my 
horse^ and you give your charger a caress as 
you settle in the pigskin, and say to your- 
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self, Shall we ever come out of this little 
affair r 

*' By Jove, Carr, you are dramatic," said 
the General. "And about this little girl. 
How has she got on ?" 

*' I don't know, quite. I have not had 
much news about her. John hasn't 
married her yet, that's certain : and I 
believe she is still in service at Westbury 
Place. In fact, she is your daughter's 
maid. I mean, if she is unma,rried, to ask 
her to marry me." 

" Quixote ! " cried Sir Hugh, intensely 
amused by the young fellow's loyalty. 
" Do you really mean it, Carr ? Will you, 
an officer in Her Majesty's service, offer 
yourself to a girl who is probably at this 
moment bringing my daughter a cup of 
tea ? You mean it ?" 
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** I mean it, most undoubtedly." 
" Then all I can say is, my dear Carr, 1 
hope the girl is married, or will refuse you. 
I admire your Quixotic temper. But you 
can't realize what it would be for a fellow 
like you, brought to the front by a soldier's 
education^ to wed a girl who has all her 
life been a waiting-maid. We all have to 
obey, Carr : but there's a difference be- 
tween obeying the bugle and the parlour 
bell. If you find that girl marriageable, 
my dear boy, you will make a terrific 
mistake in marrying her. No matter : let'a 
hope she'll be Mrs. John Carr, if you and I 
get beyond the region of turtle and ante- 
lope." 

"If the girl is not good enough for me,. 

Colonel, she won't do for John, for he's a 

« 

downright good fellow. But it will be time 
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enough to speculate about marriage when 
we get off this island. I would be content 
to live and die unmarried if I could hear the 
sound of my old father's fiddle again. How 
anxious everyone will be, if they have heard 
anything of the burning of the ship." 

" Good God, Carr, I hear footsteps," said 
Sir Hugh. 

They both started up from a small dingle 
where they had been dining, and there, 
sure enough, was a fine tall fellow striding 
along — an Englishman by his appearance. 

While Sir Hugh and Major Carr had 
been making their strange meal and chat- 
ting, an American yacht had come into the 
bay. Its owner was one Julian Orchard, 
author and diplomatist, who, being out of 
harness for a time, was taking a look at a 
few of the world's neglected islands. He 
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held that a neglected island, like a neglected 
woman, is often the victim of human stupidi- 
ty. He loved to run into untraversed bays^ 
and break the dreams of a myriad Nereids 
that never had known mankind. > Yachting 
in this fashion was one of his three hobbies ; 
the two others being to drive four-in-hand, 
and to write essays that Elia the essayist 
would have thought almost equal to his 
own. 

The yacht, Daphne^ ran into the bay, and 
Julian Orchard came ashore. He looked 
too big for so small a yacht. He prowled 
over the place, looking east, west, north,, 
south, and enjoying every breath he took 
of the divine delicious summer air. But his 
walk had been all up hill, and he sat down 
to rest where he could see for miles over 
ocean every way, and he said to himself: 
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" I like uninhabited islands." 

It was just as he began to descend a hill 
that Sir Hugh and Carr came in sight. 

It is hard to say who was most 
astonished. 

"I was just thinking," said Julian 
Orchard, " that I like uninhabited islands, 
but I think I might add an Irish corollary, 
and say I like them best when they have got 
inhabitants. Gentlemen, you don't look 
like aborigines, you slightly resemble 
Englishmen. You are shipwrecked mari- 
ners doubtless. You didn't come here for a 
picnic, I'll swear. I am an American, 
Julian Orchard by name, and at your service, 
gentlemen." 

" I am Hugh Luttrel, and this, my friend, 
is Robert Carr. We are Englishmen, and 
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officers in Her Majesty's army, and are on 
our way from India." 

" And I daresay you would be very glad 
to find yourselves somewhere else. Here I 
am, a Dem ex machma. My yacht is in the 
bay. Where shall I land you ?" 

"London Bridge," said Sir Hugh, 
promptly. 

" Good," said Orchard ; " 111 do it, Deo 
volente. But what has been your fate, 
mutiny or shipwreck ?" 

"Wreck by fire," said Carr. "The 
Calypso^ a troop-ship. I think most of the 
people will be saved, for discipline waq 
good all through, and we got them well 
into the life-boats. We floated here on a 
spar, so that we were worse off than any- 
body. The skipper is lost; his strength 
failed him in the water." 
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" ril order my yacht to cruise about the 
islands and look for stray boats," said Or- 
chard. '* Meanwhile, may I ask what your 
terra incognita furnishes in the way of prov- 
ender ? I have been living on drier food 
than I care about for the last week, for our 
commissariat ran low. So if you'll get up a 
dinner a la Crusoe, FU make my fellows 
bring up some champagne to digest it." 

"Our meals are monotonous but nutri- 
tious — turtle, antelope, and fruit," said Sir 
Hugh. "Carr cooks; he's a real artist. 
What do you think of the bill of fare T 

** Glorious I" said Orchard. "Not the 
Lord Mayor of London could equal it. Let 
us go forth and capture our dinner at once." 

They went down to the beach, where the 
Daphne^s gig lay on the sand, and Orchard 
gave orders that the yacht should cruise 
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among the islands in search of the Calypso's 
boats while daylight lasted. Wine and 
other necessaries had been landed, under 
the care of the yacht's steward, a ready 
little fellow, who could turn his hand to 
anything. He stayed to help in preparing 
the repast, and the Daphne's white sails 
were quickly hoisted, and away she fled 
into the blue distance at racing pace. 

"Now, Wisker," said Orchard to the 
steward, " we have to find our dinner. I'm 
tired of potted meats." 

"There ought to be turtle here, sir," 
quoth Wisker. 

"There are," said Carr. "Come, Stew- 
ard, you and I will get a turtle, while thq 
others look for an antelope." 

The great reptiles basked by scores in 
the sun, a sight to make Painter and Birch 

VOL. in. H 
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desperate. I remember, in my boyhood, 
being much amused with Byron's absurd 
lines about "the rage of the vulture, the 
love of the turtle" . . . terrible trash, 
which people used to laud as wonderful 
poetry. Alack, the Bride of Abydos is as 
much out of date now as the Idylls of the 
King and Proverbial Philosophy will be in 
1985. But that turtle used to puzzle me. 
It took me some time to find out that he 
meant a pigeon, and called it by an obsolete 
name that he might rhyme it with myrtle. 
The rage of the vulture might perhaps indi- 
cate an alderman on the bench : the love of 
the turtle the same functionary at the 
dinner-table. 

I am digressing. Our friends did not 
digress. Carr and the steward turned their 
turtle, and dealt with him in scientific 
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fashion : Orchard meanwhile had got among 
the haunts of the antelope, and shot a fine 
buck with his revolver — very likely the first 
shot ever fired on the island. 

" What a shame it seems, ** he said, " to 
kill beautiful creatures like these for food I 
And yet we cannot do without them : and 
the most beautiful are invariably the best 
eating. A pheasant is nicer than a fowl : 
a Southdown sheep than a Wiltshire hog. 
I feel like Pius Aeneas when he killed 
those seven stags with his swift arrows, with 
that dull fellow, /cfe/5 Achates^ the prototype 
of our modern private secretary, to hand 
him his weapons. How the deuce those 
two fellows took the seven stags down to 
their ships, I never could guess. Either the 

deer were of Lilliput or the heroes of Brob- 

h2 
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dingnag. I shall find this antelope quite 
enough to cany." 

They dined that day, in Homeric fashion^ 
upon the silver sands. Turtle and antelope^ 
admirably cooked by Carr and the steward, 
were washed down by very fine dry cham- 
pagne, and gave complete satisfaction. Then 
came some of the divine fruit which abounds 
in the island : a chestnut coloured fruit the 
size of a St. Michael's orange, white and 
cool as snow beneath the thick bitter rind, 
and with a flavour uniting the highest 

quality of the pine apple and the peach. 

"This is a species of Gardnia," said 
Orchard — " a finer sort than they have in 
Malaya. Laurent Garcin gave it its name. It 
is a cure infallible for every species of fever* 
These with the snow-white pulp are best : 
there are some with a rose-red pulp that are 
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not half so fine. I shall have a young tree 
or two dug up, with plenty of earth about 
it, and see if I can acclimatize it" 

The yacht Daphne returned with no news 
of the Cdlypso^s boats. They took another 
cruise next day with no greater success, and 
inferred that passing ships had picked them 
up. 

Next day the gay little schooner, only a 
couple of hundred tons, crowded all sail for 
England. 

*' Now for London Bridge," said Orchard. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LONDON BBIDOE. 

^^ London Bridge is broken down : 
Dance over, Lady Lee I" 

Nursery Bhyme* 

WHAT means that old distich, I wonder ? 
Who was the mystic Lady Lee ? 

How came the bridge that divides the dio- 
ceses of London and Winchester to be broken 
down in ancient nursery rhyme, a literature 
of origin untraceable. 

How nursery rhymes came to be invented 
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is a marvel. It seems clear that Oliver 
Goldsmith invented Goody Twoshoes : nor 
am I thereat surprised, for he was a child* 

genius. But who invented Little Red Riding 

« 

Hood or The House that Jack built ? What 
lyrist hit upon " Who killed Cock Robin ?" 
Nobody nowaday can do these things. 
Try it. Go into your own nursery with a 
new nursery rhyme, and the plump young- 
sters will treat you contemptuously. You 
can no more write that gay silly stuff than 
you can catch the humour of Suckling or 
Lovelace, or find an echo of Dorset's ballad : 

t^Withafa-la-la-la-la." 

When Shakespeare wrote : 

*^ In delay there lies no plenty, 
Then come Mas me, Sweet and Twenty,'' 

he was perpetrating nonsense. Agreed. 
The School Boards certify thereto. Mrs. 
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Fawcett endorses the judgment. Yet, 
poetic friend, if you in the soft summer air 
could hit upon anything half so nonsensi- 
cally delicious, would you not be thankful to 
Apollo and the Muses ? 

The Cape was the first point at which the 
Daphne could touch, to telegraph home the 
safety of the shipwrecked voyagers. The 
suspense in England did not last long : all 
the Calypsds boats were safely landed in 
various places, after adventures that I need 
not record. I follow the fate of Sir 
Hugh Luttrell and Bob Carr, who had a 
rapid voyage home, made pleasant by their 
American friend's humour and kindliness. 
He kept his promise literally, and landed 
them at London Bridge. And, when they 
had drunken each other's health and vowed 
eternal friendship, they parted : the Ameri- 
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can to an hotel which his countryfolk 
patronized, the Englishmen to catch the 
Irontown express. 

They were barely in civilized garb. 
They had managed to refit roughly at Cape 
Town, and were in suits of tweed, comfort- 
able enough, but not exactly the style that 
sets off Cavalry officers. 

"We look a couple of guys," said Sir 
Hugh, " but I want to get home and so 
do you, and so we'd better have a man 
down from Buckmaster s to put us in order. 
I hope we are safely booked this time. Do 
you know, Carr," he said, as they took their 
place in the carriage, " I feel quite nervous. 
I'd rather be in a cavalry charge than in a 
railway train, any day. When I am in a 
train I feel as if I were being conveyed like 
a parcel of goods, and that I am about as 
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much cared for as if I were inanimate stuff. 
If I were at the head of my regiment in 
battle and were cut down, I should know 
that I was dying for my country ; but if I 
am smashed in a railway train, it is that the 
directors may put more money in their 
pockets/' 

''Ah, we are safe enough now, I trust," 
quoth Bob Carr. " My old father used to 
tell me that what's gpod for nothing comes 
to no harm, and I think that's about my 
case. I suppose I shall hear him scraping 
away at his fiddle as I cross the common to 
our old cottage." 

" You mean to go there first ? You are 
not in a hurry to see your sweetheart, eh ?" 

Bob Carr looked as if he were not at all 
in a hurry. 

"Well," he replied, "I should go 
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straight to the old folks in any case: 
and . . . *' 

He hesitated a little, and struck a match 
for his cigar. 

" I know, " said Sir Hugh, laughing. 
"To-morrow will do for the young lady. 
Carr, my boy, now you are coming close to 
the grand event, you are getting doubtful. 
Isn't it so ? Don't let your Quixotic ideas 
tie you for life to a woman unfit for you. 
Think before you leap. I cannot see, from 
your own account, that she has the least 
daim on you. There is nothing more 
terrible than to be linked to some one who 
cannot understand you : and if you make a 
mistake now, from an exaggerated sense of 
honour, you will regret it always. I 
laughed at your notion when you told me 
at first, but now I tell you in real earnest 
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you ought not to act rashly, as much for the 
girl's sake as your own. Come, you know 
I speak as a friend." 

Major Carr pondered awhile. Then he 
said: 

"You don't understand my feeling. I 
loved that girl madly, and felt she ought to 
be mine. I feel so still. I do not know 
that I love her in the same way, but I ought 
not to draw back." 

"Carr," interrupted the General, "you 
are talking nonsense, and you know it. I 
see the mood you are in. All the logic I 
<;ould use would make you more obstinate. 
If I tell you that you were a young fool, 
and she a little flirt ; that you are in the 
prime of life, and she is faded ; that you 
have risen to be a distinguished officer, and 
she is merely a servant-maid ; you will find 
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in every assertion an argument for marrying 
her. Go your way. I shall trust to the 
chapter of accidents. Only don't make an 
offer till you have spoken to your father and 
mother about it." 

" All right, Sir Hugh," said Carr. " I 
know my impetuosity is likely to lead me 
wrong — and your arguments don't convince 
me a bit. If she is faded and a servant-girl, 
it isn't her fault, poor child. Cannot I 
brighten her up and make a lady of her ?" 

" We shall see, " said Sir Hugh. " I 
admire your chivalry, but I like you too well 
to think of your spoiling your life for a . 
crotchet. Talk to your father and mother, 
that's all." 

It was evening when the; train reached 
Irontown Station. Bob Carr, with only a 
black bag for luggage, strode away through 
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the well-known gas-lighted streets, having 
promised to come to Westbury Place early 
next day. There was more plate-glass in 
the Irontown shop windows than when he 
left England : the streets had more traffic : 
the place had grown. He walked quickly, 
recognizing no one, and unrecognized ; yet 
doubtless he elbowed many old cronies. It 
was a fine moonlight night, and he was glad 
to get beyond the gleam of gas, meditating 
all the while on the words of wisdom ad- 
dressed to him by Sir Hugh. He saw 
their wisdom : but his inborn impetuosity 
made him disposed to do exactly the wrong 
thing in such a case. He had a vision before 
him of that pretty Sarah, all rosy blushes, 
on the day when he saw her last ; he could 
imagine that she would be altogether 
different, wiser perhaps, but not half so 
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winning, a commonplace young woman in- 
stead of a bonnie lassie. 

Bright fell the white moonlight on the 
well-known road that led to the common 
with its colony of cottages, each in its own 
quaint fragrant plot of garden ground. Bob 

Carr opened the gate at the end of the lane, 
and made his way towards the dear old 
house. The windows were alight. As he 
approached he could see the tall bent figure 
of Fiddler Garr leaning over the wicket 
gate. He broke into " double quick ;" and 
as his steps were unheard upon the turf, he 
aroused his father from a fit of meditation. 

" What !" said the old man, surprised. 
"Is it Bob? Thou hast grown a fine 
fellow, lad." 

Bob Carr was not naturally vain, and it 
had not occurred to him that he was an 
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altered man. But he was. His chest had 
widened, his shoulders and thighs grown 
larger, his stride was that of a man to whom 
power gives ease. His grasped his father's 
outstretched hand almost too strongly for the 
Fiddler's delicate fingers. When he entered 
the little parlour he seemed to dwarf the 
cottage, and Mrs. Carr, after a hearty 
motherly hug, exclaimed, 

"Eh, lad, but ye're grown to a giant. 
Pray the Lord ye're as good as ye're big." 

" Fve got a good appetite, mother, I can 
tell you. Ah, it is a pleasure to be home 
again. And how well you both look! 
How's John? I came straight here, you 
know." 

"0, John's set up a nice house, and 
everybody thinks much of him, but he 
comes here whenever he can, and he's sure 
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to come to-night because he's hoping you'd 
be here. He's a good lad is John : and he's 
Mr. Carr now you know, and as good as 
Sir Price Roden himself ; but, my faith, Bob, 
you'd make two of him." 

John's hand was on the door at that 
moment. The two brothers met with the 
usual quiet friendly meeting of Englishmen, 
who are none the less friends because they 
do not rush into each other's arms. Two 
brothers were never more delighted to meet 
again under happy conditions than John 
and Robert Carr. 

What a jolly homely supper they had I 
How they recalled the dear old time, when 
one brother grew the flouriest of potatoes 
and the other the delicatest asparagus! 
Everything served up velocius quam coquuntur 
asparagiy as Augustus Csssar used to say. 

VOL. nr* I 
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No *'neat handed Phillis" ever equalled 
Mrs. Carr at the preparation of a supper. 

After supper the boys smoked, and 
Fiddler Carr made low remarks to his 
Stradivarius as he sat in his old arm-chair, 
and the mother fed her eyes on her two 
sons, happy to have them together again, 
both healthy and successful. 

" You're not going away again, Bob, are 
you?" she said. "I hope youli stay in 
England now." 

" I shall take a few months' leave, mother, 
now that the regiment's in dep6t, and 
they've got another adjutant. And that 
time I mean to spend here as much as I can, 
if you and father don't get tired of me." 

Fiddler Carres Stradivarius became quite 
brilliant in its manifestations. 

"Ah, that's right," said Mrs. Carr. 
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^^ And BOW you know I should like you and 
John to think about marrying. A man's 
only half a man till he's married. It's quite 
lime you both thought of it. I don't want 
boys of mine to be old bachelors." 

John and Robert looked at each other 
curiously. 

" You see, lads," went on the old lady, 
" you've made me ambitious. You've done 
too well not to do better. I can see there 
isn't a lady in the land, except princesses, 
who must marry fusty foreigners, poor 
things I who need be ashamed to marry 
either of you. And I say it's time you look- 
ed about, and decided what to do." 

Fiddler Carr's accompaniment to this little 
lecture was charming to hear. 

John and Robert Carr sat together for 
some time after the old folk had gone 

i2 
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upstairs. Bob Carr declared he was too 
excited to sleep, and would let his brother 
out by and by. So they sat and smoked, 
for some time, in silence. Presently Bob 
said : 

"Well, what do you think of Mother's 
advice ? I expected you would have been 
married to Sarah Daw long ago." 

" Bob, old fellow, we had best forget 
Sarah Daw, both of us. She isn't true to 
anybody. She has been going on with Mr. 
Paul Roden, till I couldn't stand it any 
longer. I thought first it was only the 
folly of youth ; but she is always ready to 
flirt with anybody. " 

"Are you fair to her, John? Aren't 
you thinking a little that now she is below 
you ? It does not seem to me that because 
you and I have got on in the world we 
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ought to look down on Sarah, or any other 
of our old friends." 

" God forbid 1" said John Carr. ** That's 
no more my character than it is yours. Bob. 
I was fully resolved to marry Sarah, though 
Mother told me it would be unwise : but I 
couldn't do it when I found she was as free 
with young Roden as if they were lovers. 
No, Bob : I'd gladly have married the lass, 
or I'd gladly have seen you marry her if 
she liked you better : but she's too flighty 
for an honest man's wife." 

'* I'm sorry for it," said Bob Carr, sadly. 

No more was said. John went off to 
Birklands. His brother sat smoking for 
hours before he went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

FAY AND HER FATHER. 

Ay, he returns, a dweller in the Orient, 
A governor and master of the mnltitade, 
To kiss that gay delicions little girl of his 
Who has been growing into beauty silently—- 
Growing for him to give away to somebody. 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

QIR HUGH LUTTREL was not in 
quite such haste as Major Carr. 
He was a curious mixture of reflexion 
and impulse. After his railway journey 
he felt a sense of discomfort: so he 
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told his cabman to drive him to the 
principal hotel, and wait for him. Iron- 
town has itsr hansom : its chief inn is of 
course the Roden Arms. It was about six 
o'clock when the General reached the inn, 
and inquired for a room where he could 
wash away the dust of his railway travel. 
Sir Hugh hated dirt: the men of his 
regiment were notably the cleanest to be 
found anywhere. One day, when the 
Governor-General was complimenting him 
on their smart looks, he said : 

"Cleanliness next to godliness is all 
right for a woman: for a soldier I say, 
cleanliness' next to courage." 

**^Yes," replied the Governor-General. 
" Wellington always said that nobody 
fought like a fop. He was a bit of a fop 
himself in his youth, and Cotton, who 
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would have led cavalry anywhere, was a 
regular dandy, even to the last, and he 
lived to nearly a century. I must say I 
like to see soldiers well brushed and officers 
well dressed." 

Sir Hugh walked down through the 
hall of the great hotel, and looked out into 
the moonlight. Another gentleman was 
also lounging there: it was Sir Price 
Roden, who had been at some meeting, and 
was expecting his carriage to take him 
home to dinner. In the bright moonlight, 
they could see each other well. The 
General took small note of Roden, who 
however was struck by the erect figure and 
easy carriage of Sir Hugh. The latter 
was thoughtfully surveying the bustle of the 
crowded street, and comparing the agoniz- 
ing strife of an English town with the 
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deliberate quietude of one in India. 
Presently he walked to his cab, and said to 
the driver, in a clear tone easily heard, 

" Westbury Place. Miss Litton's." 

It flashed upon Price Roden whom he 
had seen, and at dinner he told Edith and 
Paul. He was more courteous than ever to 
Edith now, having quite made up his mind 
that she would be his daughter-in-law. 

When the hansom reached Westbury 
Place, Fay was sitting with Miss Litton and 
the governess. They had been in electric 
expectation of the General for days: and 
Miss Litton had regularly put dinner an 
hour late, in order to allow for the caprices 
of the down trains. When the door-bell 
rang, up jumped Fay, crying, 

" This must be Papa." 

Yes, little Fay. Papa at last. As he 
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entered the room she thought him hand- 
somer than ever. He kissed Miss Litton's 
diamonded hand, saying, 

" Hannah, you look younger than ever. 
Here I am, you see, safe enough after 
plenty of adventures. All over now: I 
shan't go out again unless there is war, 
which isn't likely. And so this is Fay. 
You used to be a tiny thing. Fay, and now 
you're quite a young woman. I hope 
you're as wild as ever." 

Fay was happy indeed, sitting on her 
father's knee, and playing with his long gray 
moustache. 

" Are you ready for dinner, Hugh ? " 
asked Miss Litton. 

"As to appetite, yes," he said. "I can't 
put myself into a dress coat, you know. I 
bought some rough toggery at the Cape, 
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and had no time to do better in London. I 
hope youll forgive me for a day or two." 

"Goodness, Hugh, you don't think we 
care about your dothes now we've got you. 
No* doubt there's a very good tailor in 
Lrontown.'' 

" No doubt there is," laughed the General, 
" almost as good as this Gape Town fellow, 
who has put me into a tweed sack, so that 
I don't know my arms from my legs. No : 
I telegraphed to my man before I left town 
to set to work on some civilised clothing at 
once, and I daresay I shall get something 
fit to wear by this time to-morrow." 
-"That seems very soon. Papa," said Fay. 

" They've only to set a lot of men at 
work," replied Sir Hugh. 

They had a pleasant dinner, and Sir 
Hugh told lots of adventures. After- 
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wards, in the drawing-room. Fay gave him a 
few songs to the gaitar, with which most 
poetic instrument she had grown familiar 
under Edith's teaching. As the General 
sipped his Mocha, with a soup9on of cura9ao, 
and looked at dear old Miss Litton, the per- 
fection of a beneficent fairy, and heard 
Fay sing gaily to her guitar, he felt that he 
had a pleasant reception. Miss Clumber, 
always discreet, had discreetly slipped away. 
Fay sang : 

O golden days that I have known 

Amid the roses, happy child ! 
With fragrance throngh the foliage blown^ 
And dreams that came to me alone, 
And merry music always new 
From gay birds singing, as they flew, 

Wayward notes and wild I 

O golden days 'tis mine to know 

When Love's sweet lesson I shall learn. 
No fragrance of the rarest flowers. 
No visions of the laziest honrs, 
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No music of a myriad birds, 
No melody of poet*s words, 
Tells all for which I yearn. 

" Who taught you the guitar, Fay ?" said 
her father. "I am very fond of it, and 
really you play well." 

"Miss Tracy, Papa, a great friend of 
Auntie's and mine. I know you'll like her, 
she is so very nice. I don't know how to 
explain who she is ; but I can tell you what 
she is — a dear friend, who has done me a 
world of good. I can't help chattering in 
praise of Edith, Papa." 

" And you are right," said Miss Litton. 
" Edith is an exception to modern young 
ladies. She is frank as a boy and as soft as 
the south wind. Edith is my great pet, after 
you, you know, Fay." 

As they were talking, the door bell was 
heard to ring. 
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"Another arrival," said Miss Litton. 
*' Who is it this time I wonder ?^ 

It was no less a person than Charlie 
Hawker, who found himself suddenly on 
business at Irontown, and thought the hos- 
pitable Miss Litton would take him in. Of 
course he never imagined that Fay's father 
would be on the premises. It was a little 
awkward, but the General and Charlie soon 
understood each other. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONFIDENCES. 

" Are girlfl any use in the world, I wonder ?" 

Once a petulant maiden said. 
'^ If there weren't any girls it would be a blunder,'' 
Quoth a boy who kissed her the great tree under. 
" For how in the world should we be wed ?" 

** "ORING me up some coffee in the morn- 
ing, Fay, and we'll talk about things 
in general before I turn out. I like to be 
lazy in the morning, now that I haven't to 
listen to the bugle.'' 
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" So Fay, who liked nothing better than 
to serve those she loved, brought her father 
some strong coffee and dry toast at about 
eight o'clock, — and, having heard of the 
matutinal weaknesses of heroes, she also 
armed herself with a flask of cognac and 
some soda water. The General was amused. 

'' You are thoughtful. Fay," he said. " I 
will take the coffee first, with a spoonful of 
brandy in it; the rest may wait. Now sit down 
by my bed-side and chatter ; I don't want 
to catechise you : I want you just to tell me 
all about the people here who at all interest 
you. I'm your father and your friend, you 
know, my darling ; if you're in love, or any- 
body's in love with you, tell me ; I'll promise 
you that I'll make you happy, if it can be 
done." 

" Dear Papa !" she said, taking his hand 
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in both hers, " I quite knew you would be 
kind to me. Tm not a bit in love with 
anybody, that's the fact. I have been try- 
ing my best to make myself ready for you. 
I want to be worthy of you. One man 
has asked me to marry him, Paul Roden ; 
but I couldn't, I saw him once making love 
to a servant girl — my own maid." 

" And who is this gay young cavalier who 
arrived last night ?" 

"0, he is a relation of Auntie's — a 
capital fellow, but with no intentions. I am 
not at all afraid of his asking me to marry 
him ; it would take a widow to marry him. 
But he really is very nice, Papa, and I am 
sure you will like him.*' 

"And you don't?" 

*'0 yes, Ilikehimwell enough. Butwhat's 
the good ? When I marry, I must marry 

VOL. ni. K 
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a man, not merely something in the City. I 
could marry a poet, or a soldier, or a mem- 
ber of Parliament, if he were honest, or a 
parson, if he really believed in Christ : but 
to marry a man who buys and sells, whether 
it's wholesale or retail, seems to me dreadful. 
Auntie laughs at me, and Miss Clumber 
says my opinions are wicked. What do you 
say. Papa?" 

"I say that your ideas are decidedly 
heterodox. Fay, but unluckily I agree with 
them. You are only your father in petti- 
coats. Pity we couldn't mount you on a 
charger, and make you a comet of horse." 

" Ah," she exclaimed, '' shouldn't I like 
that ? It is a shame that boys have so many 
more chances than girls.** 

"Don't look at the thing in that way, 
Fay : girls are wanted to cheer the boys. I 
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fought twice as well in India when I 
thought of my little daughter." 
** Dear Papa," she said. 
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CHAPTER X\^ 

BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 

" Gold and iron are good 

To buy iron and gold : 
All earth's fleece and food 
For their like are sold." 

ElfEBSON. 

i^HARLIE HAWKER had business in 
iron, which brought him into contact 
with the house of Roden, Son, & Carr, and 
he was just the fellow to feel gratified that 
it would also bring him into contact with 
Fay and Edith. He flirted with both these 
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young ladies in his own daring way, and 
wrote to both verses which they duly show- 
ed to each other. His keen observation of 
such matters proved to him that Paul Roden 
had also an admiration for both ; and the 
idea of making Paul jealous added greatly 
to his amusement. 

Breakfast at Westbury Place was pleasant 
this morning. The windows of the patio 
were open, and there entered a divine 
fragrance of tropical flowers. Charlie, a 
chartered libertine, had caught Fay when 
she had come down from her father's room, 
and induced her to pluck him a white 
flower for his buttonhole, and to let him 
put a red one in her bosom. The silver 
kettle simmered, and the spirit-lamp filled 
the air with its quaint Oriental aroma ; the 
little old lady of Westbury Place took her 
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seat, looking a year younger since Sir 
Hugh had arrived: and the General him- 
self, still in his homelysuit of tweed from the 
Cape, came down prepared to enjoy an 
old-fashioned English breakfast of crisp 
rashers, brown toast, eggs fresh from the 
hen-house, brawn that was a picture, Mocha 
coffee, and orange pekoe tea. 

" This is like home after exile,** he said, 
*' cousin. I never drank tea for breakfast 
in India ; always either claret or Bass. And 
those crisp rashers of bacon I Wouldn't 
they have been a treat ? However, one can 
always breakfast on buffalo hump, and Lord 
Mayo used invariably to take a few with 
him on his travels." 

^^ Hippopotamus is said to be finer eating 
than buffalo," remarked Charlie Hawker. 

*^ Very likely ; I never tasted it. Buffalo 
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hump is superior to turtle, in my judgment ; 
but just now I would rather eat good home- 
ly bacon and eggs than any such outlandish 
food/' 

" I mean to feed you well, Hugh," 
said Miss Litton, " to keep you here as long 
^ I can. That's the proper way to get hold 
of a man, I am told." 

"I don't know about that," quoth the 
•General, twisting his long gray moustache. 
*' I have known young fellows — of course 
they were very young — prefer a pretty ^1 
to a Perigord pie. As for my going away, 
well, they want me at the Horse Guards ; 
but I'm not going to town till Buckmaster 
makes me presentable. Just fancy me in 
St. James's Street in this dress. The men 
at White's would be betting whether I was 
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an American swindler or an Australian 
digger/' 

Just at this moment, while Sarah Daw 
was handing a cup of tea to Fay, another 
servant entered the room and announced 

" Major Carr," 

Sarah set down the cup awkwardly. 
Her eyes fell on the man she had rejected. 
She was struck with dismay. What a differ- 
ence ! What an air of knowing the world 
well, of being equal with anybody I Poor 
Sarah shrunk into herself like a snail 
into its shell, feeling somehow that Bob 
Carr had passed beyond her reach. She 
thought it would be easier to marry Paul 
Roden. The soldierly look of the young 
officer, his air of independence and command, 
took her by surprise. She never dreamt that 
he had come home with a full resolve to 
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renew his offer of marriage ; and that even 
now, notwithstanding all he had heard, his 
judgment was in a state of suspense. 

Sarah managed to slip out of the room 
while greetings were exchanged, and got 
another servant to take her place. She was 
a favourite in the servants' hall, especially 
now that she was not so provokingly pretty ; 
her comrades formed the conclusion, from 
slightly imperfect knowledge, that "she 
hadn't been behaved well to." So she got 
more consideration than Jaques's stag, and 
indeed was regarded as rather a heroine of 
tragedy. 

" Of course you have breakfasted, Carr," 
said Sir Hugh. " Still I daresay a 
second meal won't hurt you. Come, sit 
down by my daughter. Fay, and try to pro- 
duce another appetite. Carr is an old 
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campaigner, Cousin Hannah, and never fails 
at his knife and fork.*' 

" I am delighted to welcome Major Carr," 
said Miss Litton, '^ and so I am sure will be 
everyone in the neighbourhood. We don't 
often get a lion of our own, Major Carr : I 
expect the Mayor and Corporation are 
already plotting a dinner against you." 

Bob's face was a study. While he listen- 
ed to Miss Litton he had been furtively 
glancing at Fay, and wondering in his own 
heart whether any other creature so abso- 
lutely beautiful had ever been created. At 
the mention of the Mayor's probable dinner, 
he exclaimed, 

" Good gracious ! I hope not. Why, I 
should have to make a speech. Fancy iny 
making a speech, Sir Hugh 1" 

" I have heard you make one or two 
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very good ones. That day at Raj pore, 
when you cried out, ' Now, boys, right wheel, 
and be quick with your sabres !' you pro- 
duced a finer effect than most orators I have 
known." 

" That's not the style for a Mayor and 
Corporation," said Charlie. "They want 
platitudes . . . loyalty to the Queen, devotion 
to the Service, Britons never shall be slaves, 
and so on. That last sentiment is horrid 
nonsense, as the British — which means the 
Welsh and the Cornish-r-have beien slaves 
to the English ever since they came over 
here. But I'll write you a municipal speech, 
Major Carr, if you want one. It's quite 
easy." 

" I don't think I could face it," said Carr ; 
" but they won't be such fools, I hope. My 
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brother John's one of the lot: he won't 
stand it." 

" Won't he ?" said Miss Litton maliciously. 
" Why, he would very likely be knighted, 
especially if the Prince could be induced to 
come. If you want to escape, Major, plead 
urgent private affairs, and get away at once." 

*' I don't think I'll let them drive me 
away just yet," said Bob Carr, whose second 
breakfast was much interrupted by the fact 
that he couldn't help looking at Fay LuttreL 
Her magical beauty, her easy pliant move- 
ment, the language of her lovely eyes, set 
inflammable Bob on fire. 

Sarah, whom he positively had not 
noticed. when he came into the room, seem- 
ed a dowdy as he recollected her years 
before, now that Fay Luttrel, tall and 
graceful, witty and musical, with a rose on 
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her cheek and a laugh in her eye, came 
upon him like a'vision of wonder. 

Only one person observed this — it was 
Charlie Hawker. 

" Not a bit of it, soldier," he said to him- 
self. *' You're not good enough for that 
beauty. She's real Dresden china, painted by 
the supreme artist. You'll have to be content 
with rougher crockery," 

Charlie, who had not yet met the widow 
whom Fay predicted for him, began to 
think whether — after all — this beautiful 
girl, if he could win her, would not make 
him a perfect wife. 

" I'll be hanged if Roden or Carr shall 
have her," he murmured. 

Meanwhile Bob Carr was meditating, in 
quite a different way. 

" I could love her better than my life," he 
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thought, *'but the Chief wouldn't like it, 
and it would be a shame to try to make 
her love me. I'll get away as soon as I 
can, and not come back till she's married to 
somebody." 

A hard resolve to keep. Fay was magnet- 
ised. She liked him better than either of 
the others. He was a soldier, just the same 
sort as her father. What was it to her 
that he happened to be the son of old 
Fiddler Carr, the master of the Stradivarius ? 
Had he not been with the father whom she 
worshipped in fights and tiger-hunts and 
perils by land and sea ? 

When Fay reflected on the three young 
men whose circles of life had osculated hers, 
if we may use a mathematical simile, she 
came to the rapid conclusion that Paul 
couldn't make up his mind if he would, that 
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Charlie wouldn't if he could, and that Bob 
Carr both could and would make up his 
mind with promptitude and decision. She 
took to him quite naturally. After break- 
fast that morning, when Charlie had to go 
and attend to business in Irontown, she led 
her father and Carr out intp the charming 
secluded gardens of Westbury Place, and 
chattered about her dreams and her fancies, 
and all the legends wherewith her agile 
imagination peopled the great trees. 

*' The cedar is my great friend. He has 
told me all his secrets. See, Papa, how 
fond he is of me." 

She was away in the heights of the blue 
green boughs, more like a bird than a girl. 
They heard her singing far above, some gay 
nonsense of her own. 

Sir Hugh and Carr looked at each other. 
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" What a lovely lady your daughter is !" 
said Carr, ^'A wild flower sweeter and 
fairer than anything that grows under glass. 
I must take flight from her fascinations, Sir 
Hugh. She would drive me mad in a 
week." 

Sir Hugh, who was quietly smoking a 
vast meerschaum, was much amused. He 
knew impetuous Bob Carr well by this time. 
He had found him the very brother of 
Shakespeare's Hotspur, of fiery Rupert. He 
had seen him drive his horsemen straight 
through the enemy, spring from his elephant 
to shoot a tiger with his revolver, jump 
over-board in a stormy sea to save a man 
from drowning. Carr never thought twice. 
The General saw what was in his mind, and 
said, deliberately, 

" Why should you run away from her? 
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If you and she should like each other, there 
is no man in the world whom I would 
rather see her husband. Td rather she 
married a soldier than anybody else, be 
sure : and you and I are old friends now, 
my dear fellow, and have had some tough 
tussles together." 

"All very fine, Sir Hugh," said Carr; 
" and that you are willing to accept me as 
your equal is a glorious thought to me. But 
then. General, Tve nothing but my pay, 
remember." 

"Well, Fay's got plenty. Her mother 
had a heap of money ; Fve never had time 
to spend it. If I'd been invalided, I meant 
to buy an estate in England, and teach 
people how to live as owners of land. I 
shall do it, if I live long enough. Then 
Miss Litton's property all comes to me first, 
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and then to Fay — so you wouldn't starve, 
Bob." 

"Don't you see. General, all you say 
makes it all the harder ? Supposing your 
daughter could fancy me, she would bring 
me all that property, I daren't think of 
it." 

" Well, Carr," said the General, puflBing 
his smoke slowly between his words, as by 
way of emphasis, " the child will have to give 
it to somebody, unless, like some women with 
money, she doesn't marry at all, out of 
sheer suspicion. I don't much like the idea of 
her marrying an imbecile diseased peer for the 
title of Countess, or a man who has plenty 
of money himself, just that the two may 
have together more money than they can 
possibly, spend wisely. What is mere money 
after all ? Would you like to be a coward 
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with a million a year ? If you had a daugh- 
ter, wouldn't you think more of the man 
she thought of marrying than of his money ? 
Now I don't know a bit whether you and 
Fay would suit each other: that's your 
affair, entirely ; but I know you to be a man 
of honour and courage, and so I say, try 
if you like, only I don't mean to let Fay 
marry till she's twenty — and even that I 
should think too early, but that her Indian 
birth has ripened her early." 

Bob Carr was on the point of making a 
reply when Fay descended upon them 
suddenly, saying, 

" Papa, there's my dear friend Edith 

Tracy coming, and with her Paul Roden, Sir 

Price Roden's son, you know. I can see them 

a mile off from the top of my dear old cedar. 

You'll like Edith, Major Carr ; you ought to 

l2 
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fall in love with her ; I should, if I were a 
man. Now, Papa, come with me down 
this yew walk, and leave Major Carr to his 
cigar. " I want to tell you something." 
When they had diverged, Fay said : 
" I want you to tell me what you think 
of Paul Roden, Papa. You know I told 
you he asked me to marry him. Even if 
he had not done what I saw him doing, I 
don't think I could like him. He doesn't 
seem able to make up his mind about any- 
thing. You'll tell me what you think of 
him, won't you. Papa ? And 0, do tell me 
how you like Edith. Talk to her, please. 
She is so charming." 

Paul Roden and Edith had come just in 
time for lunch, from which, alas ! Charlie 
Hawker was absent. Perhaps it was as 
as well for some people. Charlie had a 
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clever capacity for reading what people 
meant, and it was possible that he might 
have divined something of the position 
between Paul and Fay and Edith. He was 
just the sort of fellow to do it. 

Paul still lived in his fool's paradise, 
imagining Edith would marry him. He 
was quite brilliant at lunch, but somehow 
did not get on very well with either Sir 
Hugh or Carr. He felt that after all he, 
a man who lived on his father's earnings, 
was inferior to men who faced death for 
England. Since the days of Homer, and 
probably before, the soldier has been held 

greater than the shopkeeper. 

But Sir Hugh was delighted with 
Edith. Her perfect ladyhood, her real 
loveableness, enchanted him. He saw how 
much good so fine a creature must have 
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done his little Fay. When he and his 
daughter were left alone again, he said to 
her: 

" Well, I would not advise you to marry 
Roden, Fay. He is not resolute enough for 
my taste. He is of two minds in two 
minutes." 

"And what do you think of Edith^ 
Papa?*' 

"Why, if I weren't such an old fellow I 
should be inclined to ask her to marry me* 
She's as bright as a diamond and as good as 
gold." 

" Do you consider yourself a very old 
fellow ?" asked Miss Fay, archly. 

During the morning there had been a 
scene in the servants' hall at Westbury. 
Sarah was in what cook called "high 
strikes." When she had seen Bob Carr, 
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she ran down into the kitchen and begged 
another servant to take her place. She 
then burst out into a violent fit of crying. 

She had been for years treasuring up the 
belief that Bob Carr would come home 
some day and marry her. She had suffered 
terribly when she heard of the burning of 
the ship, and had fretted so much about it 
that she had become weak and out of 
health ; but when she heard of Bob's proba- 
ble arrival, she was in high spirits, and 
looked forward to what she considered to 
be an end of her troubles. She thought 
how she would tell Bob, at the very first 
opportunity, how badly John and Paul had 
behaved to her, and how unkind everybody 
had been. But she was not prepared to 
see such an alteration in Bob's appearance. 

The old cook, who had always taken her 
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part, and thought Mrs. Gniffley rather hard 
on her, said, 

"Now, Sarah, don't take on so. What 
can be the matter with you ? You haven't 
been yourself at all lately. Don't you 
think you want a little medicine, my dear ?" 

"Her old sweetheart's just come in," 
whispered another servant to the cook; 
" that's what it is." 

" Poor dear !" says the cook ; " she have 
been badly treated, she have. As I says, 
it's a shame, it is, that these 'ere young men 
go a-running after the girls, a-making believe 
they're in love with them, and then, when 
they gets a rise in the world, snaps their 
fingers at them. There never was no harm 
in her, there wasn't, I'll warrant; but all 
these young men went a-looking after her 
pretty face, and a- wanting to kiss her, and 
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then let her bear the blame, which Mrs. 
Gruffley she were hard on hen And my 
opinion is as Mr. Roden he ought to have 
come down handsome when he got her into 
that there trouble : not that I consider the 
poor dear was wicked to take a kiss, and no 
mischief need have come either, but for 
young miss ; but children will be children, 
and tell all they sees. And these here Mr. 
Carrs, they say, was both mad on her, but 
is now too high and mighty to speak to 
her. Thank God as I was led into no 
temptation of kissing ; but if I was, 1 knows 
as how they should have paid for it. But I 
always stuck to my catechism, which was all 
I got learnt at school, and I never had 
nothing to do with no kissing nor pomps 
and vanities, as they calls 'em — I leaves my 
betters alone. But there — cheer up, poor 
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dear ; perhaps youll many a good honest 
hard-working fellow, with none of these 
mighty grand ways about him." 

As this was exactly what Sarah did not 
want to do, it did not console her much, 
and she was bursting out afresh when Mrs. 
Gruffley's step was heard. As it was well 
understood that Mrs. Gruffley's cure for 
hysterics was rather decisive and unpleas- 
ant, Sarah was hurried into another room 
out of her way. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



BOB CABR*S ADVENTURES. 



'^ O cedar by the south wind stirred, 
Noblest of every tree ! 
I manrel much what wondrous bird 
Climbers might find in thee/' 

A DAY or two later on Major Carr came 
to Westbury Place. What had been 
foreseen had occurred; General Sir Hugh 
Luttrel, K.S.I., and Major Carr, could not 
be allowed to escape the attentions of the 
municipality of Irontown. Bob Carr was 
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in dismay : he hated the notion ; so he 
came down to talk to his commanding 
officer. And on his way he had a curious 
meeting. The autumn winds were moan- 
ing ; the autumn leaves turning innumera- 
ble colours. He had taken a short cut from 
his father's cottage to Westbury Place, and 
he met a girl in the lane. Her air was 
dejected. It was not until he had looked 
at her twice that he became aware it was 
Sarah Daw — his old sweetheart, the girl 
who had sent him to India, and whom he 
had dreamt of there, the girl whom he had 
resolved to marry when he came back. 
His heart smote him. Was he responsible 
for this poor child's depressed despondent 
look ? Here was he, rising in the world, 
with a chance of marrying the General's 
daughter; how Sarah must feel the 
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difference ! He stopped to speak to her. 

She made him a kind of mock curtsey. 
Poor Sarah, she was very miserable, and all 
through one venial fault, the result of 
neglected education. She could not bear 
her troubles. Indeed, at this very instant, 
feeling her position intolerable, she was 
rushing away to Irontown Station, meaning 
to hide herself somewhere from all who 
knew her. 

" What is the matter, Sarah ?" he asked, 
and took her hand in friendly fashion. 
" We have not had a word yet since I came 
home. Come ; we are old friends ; why do 
you look so unhappy?" 

"I am unhappy," said Sarah. "Once 
there was somebody to love me — more than 
I liked ; there was you, and John, and Mr* 
Paul. Now there's none of you cares for me. 
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I know all about it. I'm not a lady. Fm 
a mere servant maid : and I used to be 
pretty once ; and it's a pity I ever was. 
Now I'm going away for ever ; and. if you 
hear of me drowned in the Thames or the 
sea, don't be astonished." 

Bob Carr saw her mood at once. 

" Come with me," he said, in a tone of 
command that would have moved a regi- 
ment. He turned on his road, and walked 
Sarah, half unconscious, down to his father's 
cottage. Fiddler Carr was not at home; 
his wife was. 

" Mother," said Bob Carr, '' will you take 
charge of Sarah Daw ? I found her in the 
lane, and she said she was going away by 
rail somewhere, being unhappy. I'll go 
across to her mother's cottage and tell her 
she's here." 
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This he did accordingly ; and in due time 
Sarah, between the joint influence of Mrs. 
Daw and Mrs. Carr, was reduced to a state 
not far differing from that of a jellyfish. 

Bob Carr did not want to meet his old 
sweetheart that morning. It brought back 
unpleasant reminiscences. He was striding 
away towards Westbury Place with the 
thought of Fay Luttrel radiant within him, 
and he met this poor dejected girl, like a 
ghost of his youth, going she knew not 
whither. It was hard upon Bob, especially 
as he had never done Sarah any harm. He 
had only been too loyal to her, if too much 
loyalty is possible. 

So, when he turned back toward West- 
bury Place, he was rather heavy-hearted. 
He felt as if he had no right to a pleasant 
prospect of happiness while this little girl 
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was in such distress. Yet, if anybody be- 
sides herself was really answerable for her 
misery, it was Paul Roden before him, it 
was even John Carr before him. Paul 
Roden's lax conduct had spoilt her life: 
Major Carr did not yet see that it was also 
likely to spoil his own. 

He loitered on toward Westbury Place. 
There was a delicious odour of flowers in 
the air, born of multitudinous honeysuckle 
and clematis and wild rose, and the larks 
were alive in the sky. He pondered as he 
went. He had come back with intent to ask 
Sarah to marry him. Ought he not to do it ? 
He sat down on the stump of a tree and tried 
to think out the question : but somehow he 
could not. Just because Sarah Daw had 
grown dowdy and half imbecile, this chival- 
rous young fellow thought he ought to marry 
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her: just because Fay Luttrel was pretty 
and clever and good and wealthy, he thought 
he ought to refuse her. He tortured him- 
self with this problem for about half an 
hour, and then he started toward Westbury 
Place. The magnet there was too strong 
for him to resist. And after all, when he 
came to reflect, he was in no wise bound to 
rescue Sarah from her self-imposed trouble, 
even if marrying her would do it, which was 
very doubtful. 

As he walked faster he thought more 
clearly, a point worth noting as to our human 
mechanism. Sit by the fire and brood over 
your cares, and youll soon be as melancholy 
as a gib-cat and contemplate suicide. Take 
your stick and whistle your dogs and start 
out, in defiance of east wind or hail, at five 
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miles an hour, and youll soon forget that 
there is a care in the universe. 

Bob Carr, having arrived at Westbury 
Place, and finding Miss Litton alone, told 
her at once of his interview with Sarah, and 
of the course he had taken. He also told 
her, what she had well known before, 
that Sarah might have married either his 
brother or himself, and that she was the 
cause of his enlisting. 

"She has done some good then, this 
foolish girl," said Miss Litton. "To all 
appearance, Major Carr, you would never 
have been a distinguished soldier if this silly 
child had not refused to marry you. I am 
an old woman, Robert Carr, and I have 
noted the way in which events go with some 
attention ; and it is my opinion that there is 
no occurrence which gives us trouble at the 
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moment that is not designed to do good to 
lis after. You have never read Voltaire, of 
course : the witty Frenchman takes exactly 
the opposite view. Let him. I am an 
Optimist, and my long experience of life 
teaches me that the best thing is that which 
happens. You have done quite rightly 
about Sarah Daw : I shall at once send a 
messenger with a note to her mother to tell 
her she is to remain at home for the pre- 
sent. After what you have told me and 
what I have heard elsewhere I am not sur- 
prised that the girl is in a miserably ex- 
cited state : but I will see that she comes to 
no harm, so far as it lies in my power. I 
suppose, as long as the world lasts, there 
will be foolish boys and foolish girls doing 
foolish things : and, worse than that, there 
are foolish writers of novels who make girls 
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that which you find in a boy from a 
public school : her mind had a masculine 
youthfulness that quite charmed Sir Hugh 
Luttrel. It was what I may venture to call 
this gentle manliness of Edith's which made 
her feel it impossible to love Cousin Paul, 
who had none of the directness and solid 
strength which a woman of that kind re- 
quires. 

Bob Carr saw Sir Hugh and Edith 
sauntering under the limes, and thought it 
would be a shame to interrupt them. So, 
as their backs were turned toward him, he 
went across the lawn to Fay's favourite 
cedar ; and, as he stood below it, he heard 
her gaily singing high in the air : 

** The Dawn's red fingers 
Slant o'er the sky : 
The Maiden lingers — 
I wonder why. 
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" Short grow the shadows 
On wood and stream, 
They leave the meadows 
An emerald dream. 

*^ The bright brooks glitter 
Beneath the sky ; 
The gay birds twitter 
And heavenwards fly. 

" Ah, perfect beauty I 
If I may woo, 
m do my duty — 
Fly heavenwards toa" 



That quaint soDg was but half sung when 
Bob Carr, who had in his time climbed 
many a Westbury tree, put himself on a 
level with the lovely singer. A cedar is an 
easy tree to climb, for its branches make 
platforms : but Bob could have swarmed up 
the slipperiest branchless beech that ever 
grew into the semblance of a. Corinthian 
column. With those muscular arms of his he 
could run up a rope like a monkey. He was 
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not at all out of breath when he presented 
himself to Fay Luttrel in this sky-parlour of 
hers, where only Charlie had ventured to 
follow her. 

*' I heard you singing, Miss Luttrel," he 
said, " so I ventured to dimb your cedar. 
It is a lovely tree." ^ 

"Isn't it!" said Fay. "Look at the 
view. Look at the river, winding like a 
snake, and Westbury spire, and the old 
ruined Castle on the hill. Even those 
smoky Irontown chimneys look picturesque 
from this distance. I have never had any* 
body bold enough to come up here and 
look at the view with me except Mr. 
Hawker." 

"I am bold enough for anything," said 
Bob Carr. " I am bold enough to ask you 
a very daring question. Miss Luttrel, though 
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I dare not do it if my dear friend your father 
had not said I might if I would. I loved 
you the moment I saw you : do you think 
you could love me ? I am not your equal, 
beautiful Fay: but I am a soldier, you 
know, and your father deigns to call me his 
friend.'* 

" How very sudden you soldiers are !" 
said Fay, swinging on her bough. " Now, 
what shall I say ? I like you, Major Carr ; 
I liked you the instant I saw you. I don t 
think I could marry anybody but a soldier. 
But Fm a mere child, you know, or I should 
not be up a tree with you. And really, 
really, really, though I like you very 
much, I don't know about being able to 
love you. I don't feel that I love anybody 
except Papa and Auntie." 

" Then I had better grow as much like 
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Papa or Auntie as I possibly can," said Bob 
Can. " Which shall it be ?" 

'' 0, Papa, please," she said. " You are 
like him, very much. I shouldn't care a bit 
for you else.*' 

*' Well, Papa says you're not to marry till 
you are twenty. Miss Luttrel ; and in that 
time I shall be trying to grow more like the 
noblest gentleman I ever knew. And now, 
will you let me kiss your lips up here in the 
cedar, and will you let me call you by your 
pretty name, Fay ? I don't ask you to call 
me Bob ; it's such a horrid name." 

" I don't think so," she said. " I've heard 
of fighting Bob Carr. Yes, you may kiss me, 
if you take care not to tumble down while 
you do it ; and I will promise not to fall in 
love with anybody else unless I tell you. 
Will that do?" 
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Bob Carr thought it would, and they 
accomplished their kiss without breaking 
their necks. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE COTTAGE ON THE COMMON. 

With sonnd hilarious 
The Stradivarins 
Cries '^ Bob the Major 
Will win, for a wager." 

npHERE were at this time very pleasant 
evenings at Fiddler Carr's cottage. To 
the old folk it was a proud and happy time; 
Such good fortune as they had seen their 
two boys realise was beyond their wildest 
dreams. Here was John Carr, Sir Price 
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Rodents partner and the most influential 
man in Irontown. Here was Bob Carr a 
Major in a crack cavalry regiment, and the 
intimate friend of General Sir Hugh 
Luttrel. And both were unspoilt. Both 
indeed were rather improved by their 
remarkable rise in life. They had no 
affectations or absurdities. They loved 
their old father and mother with thorough 
heartiness, and were at no time happier 
than when they quarrelled over whose gar- 
dening had been the best in the olden days, 
days that had been full of tranquil enjoy- 
ment. They were at home in the garden, 
and on the common beyond it, and the 
simple cottagers, their neighbours, were 
surprised to see these two important indi- 
viduals playing quoits as had been their 
wont in their youth, with their father act- 
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ing as umpire, the Stradivarius always ia 
his company. Quoits is a fine game, pro- 
perly played ; but the modern makers pro- 
duce a discus too light for a strong thrower, 
and liable to be blown aside like that 
quoit wherewith Apollo unhappily killed 
poor young Hyadnthus. But John and 
Robert had disinterred the quoits of their 
youth, and went out in their shirt sleeves, 
playing their game like boys, and quenching 
their thirst with honest home-brewed ale. 

It was a grand time for Fiddler Carr — 
a grand time for his old dame. They 
were happy beyond measure. Their boys 
had grown into something they neither 
quite comprehended, yet they could see that 
in doing this they had developed an here- 
ditary tendency. The pedigree of the Carrs 
has not yet been investigated, and the Major, 
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Strange to say, has not set up a crest or a 
motto ; bat no man who saw Slddler Carr 
playing his beloved violin, his thin gray hair 
floating down over his shoulders, oould 
doubt that there was gentle blood in the 
old man's veins. His sons proved it. They 
might perchance have been as successful in 
life if they had been of a grosser strain; 
but they could not so delightedly have 
come back to their dear old cottage, and 
resumed the simple sports of their boyhood. 
When they were there, no further word 
was said of Sarah Daw. Everybody pitied 
the poor foolish creature, but everybody 
felt that she was beyond help. Doubtless 
Mrs. Carr was harder in her judgment of her 
than anyone, thinking it a shame that such a 
little minx should so nearly have entangled 
both her boys, of whom she was justly 
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proud. Biit she was not named. These 
evenings at the Cottage were devoted to 
enjoyment : there was the occasional game 
at quoits, and the dear old-fashioned homely 
supper, and the tones of the Stradivarius, 
which sometimes seemed like a prayer. 

One night they had a talk about the 
future. 

" Fm an oldish man, boys," said Fiddler 
Carr, '* and I've done nothing particular in 
the world except play a few tunes and catch 
a few fish and love my old woman and 
bring up you two youngsters to do better 
far than your father. And I'm thankful for 
you, lads: and so is the mother. WeVe 
prayed for you, many's the time : and no 
man shall persuade me prayer isn't answer- 
ed. You're both doing well : but you both 
ought to marry. No man has done his duty 
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till he marries. What should I be without 
your mother ? They joke about it, lads, and 
call a wife a man's better half — ^but it's true, 
and no joke. Women are better than men, 
and when a man marries he gets better* 
Now it's quite time you thought about it, 
boys, so listen to what I say." 

Not often did Fiddler Carr make so long 
a speech. He spoke in music, mostly. 

"Your father is quite right," said Mrs. 
Carr, who took a practical view of all 
questions. " Both of you ought to marry 
soon : if you have children later on they are 
a trouble. I've noticed the world, though 
Tve lived outside it, and I think the man 
who can live without a wife is hardly fit to 
live at all." 

"Suppose he can't find the woman he 
needs, mother ?" said John Carr. "What is 
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he to do then? Now, can you tell me 
anybody I could marry that you would 
like ?*' 

" Why, there's that lovely Miss Tracy at 
Roden Hall," she said : ** she'd suit you to a 
T. She*« a real lady, without any pride or 
nonsense, and so like my poor dear mistress 
in everything. Why not try her ?" 

" I haven't the courage, mother, that's a 
fact She's a glorious creature, but she's 
too good for me. I must be content to 
admire her at a distance." 

" It's no good admiring her and marrjdng 
somebody else, John. You'd better try. 
Why, you're good enough for any lady in the 
land." 

** Ah, that's your pride, mother* But I 
fancy Miss Tracy is engaged elsewhere." 

" What, to Mr. Paul ?" said his mother. 

VOL. m. N 
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" I don't believe it. He's not the sort for 
faer^ she's as tme as gold, but he isn't. I 
don't wish for to speak against Mr. Paul, 
who is a liberal gentleman, and as fine a 
looking fellow as you oould see anywhere ; 
and Fm sure Sir Price worships the ground 
he treads on — and no wonder, when he's so 
like his poor dear mother; but he don't 
seem to me to settle down steady — he don't 
know his own mind, and is shifty. But 
there, he ought to be pitied, with no mother 
to bring him up ; for it's a great thing, boys, 
to have a careM mother to look after you 
in your early days " (here the Stradivarius 
joined in). " But mark my words, he's not 
the one for Miss Edith. So, John, you 
might just as well try there, if you think 
you can love her as a wife ought to be 
loved. I am sure it would be the proudest 
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day of my life to have a cousin of my dear 
mistress's for my daughter. And so like her 
in her ways. It does my heart good to see 
her." 

The Stradivarius was making a low ac- 
companiment all this while. John Carr 
thought over his mother's suggestion. He 
had long ago thought Edith the most perfect 
of women, but to marry her was a dream 
which he never expected to realize. He 
had not the transcendent aiudacity of his 
brother Bob, who thought nothing and 
nobody in the world too good. 

"Well,, mother," says Bob, merrily, 
" while John is reflecting, perhaps you'll tell 
me who's the lass for me. I don't take so 
long to make up my mind, you know. I 
went away from England — glad I am I did 

n2 
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— because Sarah Daw wouldn*t have me : 
and I came back determined to ask her 
again, if she wasn't married yet. But I soon 
heard enough to show that, though she 
hadn't done any real harm, she's not the 
woman I'd marry. So now, mother, advise 
me, please. I'll try to like the wife you 
choose for me." 

*' You're as mad as ever, Bob," said his 
father. " Choose for yourself. Whether 
you'll choose right or wrong I'll ask my 
fiddle to tell me." 

" Well, how, it will tell you truth, father. 
I've chosen already, and chosen right — that 
I know — and there isn't a man in England 
dare come between me and mv own love." 

Fiddler Carr's Stradivarius went mad for 
a moment. Mrs. Carr looked at her son in 
a pitying way, knowing his impetuosity was 
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always getting him into difficulties. John 
spoke : 

" Bob, my dear brother, I am very glad. 
I wish I could say the same. I agree with 
mother that a man's only half a man till he*s 
married. I wish I could hope Miss Tracy 
would have me." 

'*Lord, John, what a muff you are!" 
cried Bob, with emphasis. " You'll never 
marry a woman if you think of her as Miss 
Tracy. You're a Christian, I hope, and she's 
got a Christian name. It's all very well to 
be courteous to women, but you need not 
be too respectful. They like a chivalrous 
familiarity." 

*'We live and learn," said John Carr, 
laughing, " and you have had wider exper- 
ience than I. Never mind, old fellow. I 
don't want to die a bachelor, so perhaps 
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you'll give me a few lessons in the art of 
courtship you evidently know so well. But 
you have not yet told us whom you have 
chosen, and who has chosen you." 

" 0, I am ready," said Bob Carr. " I 
don't want the world to know, for my 
darling is too young to marry just yet: but 
to my father and mother and brother I 
may say that 1 am going to marry Fay 
Luttrel." 

" WeU," said Fiddler Carr, " that's the 
best news I ever heard. That lovely girl is 
doomed to make folk happy. I always 
knew it of her : my old fiddle would play a 
merry tune when she came by. Is it cer- 
tam, Bob ?" 

** As certain as love, father, which is the 
only certain thing in the world. My darling 
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is not to marry till she's twenty, and that's 
quite young enough, and I don't want a 
word said about it till towards the time. 
But you, dear father and mother, have a 
right to know, and I like you to know all 
about me. Now, you see that I'm set- 
tled for life, and you'd better make John 
settle too." 

This evening the brothers were staying at 
the Cottage, in the old homely fashion ; John, 
to say truth, was rather glad to be away 
from Birklands, for he had unwisely set up a 
housekeeper, a " young person " with signi- 
ficant eyes and insignificant brain, who 
didn't make actual love to him, but was at 
the same time rather dangerous. To all 
bachelors and widowers I say : Avoid " lady 
housekeepers." I have known a man who 
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was positively driven to live at an hotel by 
a creature of that kind. John Can's 
menial was not quite so pretentious, but she 
had a cunning designing way with her ; and 
he had given her notice to leave, resolved 
to be his own housekeeper rather than 
try that experiment over again. 

So they stayed at the Cottage in their 
old friendly way, and enjoyed it thoroughly : 
nor did anyone for an instant suppose that 
John Carr had any particular reason for 
taking flight from his homestead. For that 
housekeeper whom I have mentioned was a 
young woman highly respectable, whom 
perchance he had less reason to dread than 
he thought. There is no knowing. He at 
any rate had taken flight, and was glad for 
the time of a reason to be absent from Bh-k- 
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lands. And so at the Cottage, in these 
autumn evenings, it seemed like old times. 
John and Bob Carr were boys again, in 
thought at any rate, and went back to that 
pleasant old life which it is the fortune of 
few men to renew even for an instant. 
What would not any man give for the happy 
feeling of boyishness that is caught by stand- 
ing in the fields where we played, in the 
rooms where we worked, in the golden days 
of youth and folly? John and Bob Carr 
at this moment were enjoying the memories 
of the past amid the satisfactions of the 
present in a way entirely unusual : they re- 
newed their old homely life at the Cottage 
on the common, and at the same time they 
had the grand consciousness of having made 
their place in the world. Such a con- 
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carrence is anusual. Seldom has any man 
the happy fortune to return to the joyous 
haunts of his youth, to find them unchanged, 
to enjoy them as he enjoyed them of yore, 
but with the added appredation of simple 
pleasure which is given by experience of 
the world. For the most part, if we 
return to the chosen haunt of our youth, all 
is changed around it. The old common is 
built upon ; the old rookery is cut down ; 
the lake is a reservoir; the house with 
sacred memories is a Seminary for Young 
Ladies. A very few years work vast revolu- 
tions — ^vast to the individual mind of man, 
though trivial in the order of the world. 
To return and find an empire where you 
left a republic is startling, but to most men 
unimportant. To return and find your 
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father's house remodelled by a strange 
owner is a far heavier shock. Happy the 
man to whom time leaves some relics of his 
youth. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

A CONFESSION. 
*^ 'Tis good to be honest and trae." 

QIR PRICE RODEN had quite made up 
his mind that Paul and Edith would 
marry, and built on that theory a whole 
terrace of castles in the air. Edith was to 
him a necessity now ; he had taken her to 
his heart of hearts; her sweet unselfish 
ladyhood delighted him ; he thought of her 
as Paul's wife and the mother of Paul's 
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children. Yet, being not altogether undis- 
ceming, he perceived that she and Paul 
were not precisely on such good terms as he 
fancied was righ^t. He consoled and satisfied 
himself for a long time in numerous ways. 
Young people were not so demonstrative 
now-a-days ; it was not thought good style 
to show any particular liking for each other. 
So reasoned Sir Price Roden, well aware 
that his son Paul would certainly try to be 
in the fashion, whether that fashion was to 
make love fiercely or to make love languidly. 
But as time passed on, and neither 
erotic fierceness nor amorous languor became 
apparent, Sir Price wondered how it was 
that Paul and Edith were so very indiffer- 
ent, if indeed they were to marry within 
the year. Once or twice, after dinner, he 
had made attempts to draw Paul into con- 
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versation on the subject, but Paul had said 
nothing. In truth, Paul was unwilling to 
say anything, for Edith's manner perplexed 
him, and he did not feel at all certain of his 
position. She had made up her mind not 
to marry him, and yet was loth to tell him 
«o. She felt so strong an affection for his 
father that she dreaded a step which must 
render their separation necessary. 

Sir Price Roden took the bull by the 
horns at last. 

"Edith," he said, one day when Paul 
was awaj^ on a visit and they had dined 
quietly together, "how are you and Paul 
getting on? and when are you going to 
marry ?" 

Edith was not at all a tearful young lady ; 
she had not been so in her earliest youth, 
and had borne childish discipline with dry 
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eyes; but she felt almost inclined to cry 
on this occasion, since she loved Sir Price 
Roden so much, and felt she must grieve 
him to the soul. 

" I shall never marry Paul," she said. 

It had to be said : so she said it right 
out. 

" Why ?" said Sir Price, in a tone of anger 
and amazement. 

'' Must I tell you ?" said Edith. " I don't 
want to hurt you. Cousin Price. I would do 
anything I could for you, but — oh, I cannot 
marry Paul." She crept close to him, and 
knelt down and took his hand. " Please 
listen kindly, cousin," she said. ** Do you 
remember when Paul offended Miss Litton, 
because he kissed one of her maid-servants ?" 

"Yes, child, I remember; but there's 
nothing in that. Young men will do stupid 
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things. I thought Miss Litton too severe 
about it — and I fancied you thought so too, 
Edith. Surely a girl of your sense can 
forgive a man a stupid mistake of that 
sort ! " 

"Yes/' she said, **I could even forgive 
him — though it was too bad, it really was — 
for making little Sarah Daw believe he 
loved her ; for it was something more than 
the mere kiss which he would have had us 
believe ; he seems to have showered kisses 
upon her in the most passionate manner, and 
the poor girl actually reproached him at the 
time with his having made her love him ; 
and from what she said, he must have been 
in the habit of meeting her. I daresay 
many young men have done such things, 
though they are not always found out, but 
it is unpleasant to hear that the man you are 
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to marry has been in love with a servant 
maid." 

"But how did you hear this, Edith? 
This is all new to me. I certainly did not 
understand Miss Litton's severity at the 
time." 

"Fay told me a short time ago," said 
Edith, " and " 

" But surely, Edith," Sir Price said, "you 
don't take the word of a mere child, an 
imaginative child like that, when my son's 
character is m question ?" 

•* I don't think Fay would tell an untruth, 
but unfortunately I have good reason for 
believing it. Miss Litton would not have 
been so angry, if what Paul had told us of 
the affair were true. I was very anxious, I 
remember, at the time to make it up 
between Paul and Miss Litton, but Paul 
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begged me not to do so. Bat after all I 
could forgive him that, but I camiot forgive 
him for asking Fay Luttrel to marry him, 
and then when she refused him, asking me 
the very same day. Now, dear oonsin, 
could you ask me to have him after that ? 
You know he could not really love me as 
he ought to love a wife, if he only asks me 
to marry him because some one else has 
refused him. I am ready to make excuse 
for him : I think he is so used to coming to 
me to tell his troubles, that he was going to 
tell me how Fay had refused him, and that 
the impulse seized him to ask me to marry 
him. But it would be foolish for me to 
marry a man who can regard me only as 
a comforter in his troubles. I don't want 
to make him unhappy, for I like him very 
much for his own sake, and very much 
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more for yours; so please let me settle 
everything with him in my own way. If I 
told him now what I have told you, I could 
not stay here, you know; and I want to 
stay because I think you like me here. 
I will talk to him quietly, by-and-by, and I 
daresay he will find a wife to suit him far 
better than I." 

Price Roden had been silent all this time. 
He was bitterly disappointed. He saw 
where the weakness of his son's character 
would have been supplemented by the 
strength of Edith's. He thought also of 
Paul's possibly marrying somebody else, for 
whom he should not care twopence. Sel- 
dom did any of his schemes collapse ; it was 
miserably annoying that a scheme of so 
great importance to his son's future welfare 
should break down utterly. Yet there was 
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clearly no help for it. Edith was manifestly 
in earnest ; the very softness and sweetness 
of her remonstrance showed her serious 
resolve. 

Price Roden felt his son's loss more than 
Paul himself would feel it — Paul, who 
estimated everything and everybody accord- 
ing to their usefulness to himself. Paul 
would simply regard Edith as a foolish girl 
for not accepting him : while Paul's father 
could see clearly that if she could be in- 
duced to take him, she would make a man 
of him." 

" Edith/' said Sir Price Roden, " I have 
no doubt you are right : at any rate it is 
your right to decide. I am very sorry, for 
Paul's sake. You would have made him a 
finer fellow than I can ever expect to see 
him now. Upon my word, child, if I were 
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not getting aged, I would ask you to marry 
me instead of Paul. Never mind, dear 
Edith, you will stay with us all the same, 
and Paul must take his chance." 

He stroked her bright hair in fatherly 
fashion. Edith felt very very sorry, but she 
could not marry Paul. Nor did she at all 
like the idea of remaining at Roden Hall, 
feeling assured that Paul would determine 
to live elsewhere. Besides, Paul would 
soon recover from his disappointment, and 
decide to marry some one else : there were 
plenty of ladies who would be glad to accept 
him, with the colossal fortune that he must 
inherit throwing a golden halo around his 
unquestionable good qualities. She knew 
one or two, in their not very wide circle of 
acquaintances, who would be well content 
to marry him, and would make him happy : 
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and she felt that it was her duty to recede 

from a position that must embarrass him. 

Something of this kind she said to Sir 

Price Roden as clearly as she could. She 

had some difficulty in making her meaning 

plain, for the subject was a delicate one : 

but Sir Price saw that her feelings on the 

subject must be respected. 

''Let us at any rate leave the question 

till after Christmas, my dear Edith. This 

will be a gay time, with Sir Hugh Luttrel 

and Carr as our visitors : I don't want poor 

Paul to lose the pleasure of the festive 

season. So, without asking you to alter 

your mind, I entreat you to leave Paul 

without enlightenment till the New Year 
has passed. You have told him he must 

wait a year, so that there is no hurry. 

When the spring comes, if you must leave 
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me, you can triavel awhile : in fact I could 
take you abroad myself, and leave Paul to 
find his own amusements. But I cannot 
lose you this winter, when I want the house 
to be pleasant. We should all go into 
mourning without you." 

" I feel as if I were entering into a con- 
spiracy against poor dear Paul," said Edith, 
with a sad sort of smile. " I am so sorry for 
him and for you. I ought never to have 
come here, that is the truth." 

At this point she broke down, and could 
not help crying. It was not often this gay 
courageous creature gave way to tears, but 
on this occasion she could not help it. She 
had been so happy at Roden Hall, and had 
felt that she was making Price Boden 
happy : and the idea of going away, leaving 
him solitary, setting up some sort of estab* 
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lishment as a lonely old maid, was melan- 
choly enough for Edith, who was full of 
brightness and spirit, loving and loveable. 
Naturally she took m the first instance the 
dreariest view of her position. She had 
nestled down quietly at Roden Hall, and 
made it her home after long wandering: 
and now she felt as if she must begin life 
again. As to Sir Price, he really could 
have cried with her, if it had not been so 
terribly undignified. But he comforted her 
in a kind fatheriy way, and so the matter 
ended between them. 

Next morning life did not look quite so 
gloomy. Sunlight made her cheerful, and 
caused her to laugh away her misgivings. 
What hardships had she, after all ? She was 
her own mistress, with an ample income ; 
she could live somewhere near Roden Hall, 
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in some natty cottage all over roses and 
clematis and wistaria that should look like a 
DoU's-house ; her feelings told her that she 
was all youth and health, and her mirror 
told her that she was too pretty to die an 
old maid. So she sang gaily as she came 
down stairs, fresh as a flower and light as a 
fairy : and Sir Price Roden brightened 
under her influence, and was quite gay when, 
after a loitering breakfast, he entered his 
carriage to drive to Irontown. Though 
John Carr was the soul of business now, Sir 
Price liked to see what was going on : be- 
sides, he was a magistrate for both county 
and borough, and worked hard at the 
honorary administration of justice, and the 
various other affairs which occupy country 
gentlemen. Sir Price had become a greater 
favourite than ever in town and country 
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since Edith had lived at Roden Hall : she 
had insensibly softened and broadened his 
mind, by the influence of her own charming 
temperament. Not too often can we be 
reminded of Steele's aphorism, that to love 
a true lady is a liberal education. For 
that which he said of one may be extended 
to all. 

When Paul returned from his brief visit, 
he found Edith in a humour that delighted 
him. She would not hear a word about 
love, but she was in the most gracious of 
moods. Paul, if he had had more experi- 
ence, would have guessed that this was not 
the best imaginable symptom ; would have 
known that a woman is not usually amiable 
to the man whom she expects to marry. 
For, as Mrs. Browning has shown in a 
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pretty string [of versicles that shine like 
pearls, a girl in suspense between the Yes 
and No demanded of her is fluttered and 
fearful through the great gift she is asked to 
make. She is required to give herself 
away, body and soul, happiness on earth 
and hope of heaven. No wonder that she, 
who would weep if she hurt a bird's fea- 
ther, or brushed the bloom from a butterfly, 
is cruel to the man who wants her to be 
wholly his. The deeper her nature, the 
more petulant and provoking the gu:l is 
likely to be. Paul, a mere novice, was 
quite unaware of this : he basked in the 
sunshine of Edith's smiles, and felt that 
he was safe in harbour. The worst of it 
was, for Edith, that he insisted on over- 
whelming her with presents : and, if she 
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did not wear his rings and bracelets, she 
knew he would wonder why. She hated 
them all the time : but what was she to 
do? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CHRISTMAS AT WKSTBURY PLACE. 

'Twaa ChrifltmaB broached the mightiest ale : 
'Twaa Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could choer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 

Scott. 

/CHRISTMAS at Irontown was, as Sir 
^^^ Price Roden had predicted, a very 
gay affair indeed. November had seen John 
Carr elected a second time Mayor of Iron- 
town, and it fell to his duty to preside at a 
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public banquet, whereat the freedom of 
the borough was presented to General Sir 
Hugh Luttrel, E.SJ., and to Major Carr. 
Oceans of champagne and eloquence were 
shed on that festive occasion ; and it was 
credibly reported that the two guests of the 
evening were the only people who had no 
headaches next morning. The town was 
illuminated, of course; there were flags fly- 
ing everywhere ; an ox was roasted in the 
market-place, and sky-rockets innumerable 
were sent up, to be drowned in one of the 
heaviest snow-storms that had been known in 
that part of the country for years. When 
the banqueters left the Guildhall they found 
getting home no easy matter ; and the next 
morning the snow was still coming down 
in those huge heavy direct masses which 
mean the real thing. Railway trains were 
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hours late ; carriage travel was impossible ; 
and Sir Hugh Luttrel, lyith characteristic 
impetuosity, telegraphed to Long Acre for a 
sleighy and to Tattersall's for three horses fit 
to draw it. And faith they all came, just 
as the snow, which had set in reso- 
lutely, was in fine crisp condition. The 
sleigh was perfect ; the horses — two chest- 
nuts and a roan — well matched in size. 
This little extravagance cost the General 
nearly a thousand pounds; but he was in 
the humour to throw away money, for a 
reason which hereafter may appear. 

If Irontown was abundantly gay, so was 
Westbury Place. Canon Tremaine had 
consented to pass Christmas with Miss Litton. 
He had not left home except to reside at 
Northminster for nearly forty years. He 
was a delightful Christmas guest. Full of 
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solemn reverence for the season, he yet ac- 
cepted and enjoyed the harmless gaiety with 
which it is associated. He reconciled the 
two phases of our happy annoal festivity in 
the most perfect fashion. And by way of 
extra brightness there was Charlie Hawker, 
gay as a troubadour, full of his fun, and 
rather apt to consider whether he would be in 
earnest for once, and try to win the love of 
Edith Tracy. 

Charlie in earnest! Imagine such a 
picture ! He certainly never had been so, 
except when he was doing City business. 
Then his grave air was admirable ; he was 
as solid and stern and steady as a Sphinx. 
The City thought Mr. Hawker the most 
serious inhabitant of Mincing Lane. The 
pretty girls thought Charlie a man without 
a serious idea. Now, however, he did feel 
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rather in earnest. Edith Tracy was a lovely 
lady, a woman of the world, with a com- 
fortable income ; it seemed that she had 
been thrown in his way by Providence. He 
had been sipping honey from so many 
flowers, been taking delectation with so 
many nymphs : was it not time for him to 
settle at last ? Was not Edith the very girl 
for him ? 

There had been a very gay day. The 
General, who had learnt in Canada to sleigh 
with three horses abreast, had taken out a 
merry party — Fay and Edith of course, and 
Bob Carr and Paul Roden. The Canon and 
Miss Litton had stayed at home to have a 
pleasant talk, of archaeology and character, 
in both of which they were well versed. It 
was a delightful drive over the snowy roads, 
the horses tossing their heads and ringing 

VOL, m. p 
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their silver bells, the General driving at a 
rapid pace, Fay muffled in her furs by his 
side, Edith doing her utmost to play off 
Charlie and Paul against each other. Bob 
Carr could amuse himself. They went right 
away through Irontown, where they were 
cheered by the multitude, who had never 
seen a sleigh before. When they came 
home, there was an early dinner, for a dance 
was to come after, to which all the world 
was coming through the snow. An inde- 
scribably merry dance it was; Charlie 
Hawker was the hero of the night, for he 
was the most charming dancer in the world ; 
but Bob Carr was not much behind him, for 
India had taught him dancing as well as 
fighting. They and Paul were rivals all 
through for the hands of Edith and Fay. 
When Charlie whirled Edith through the 
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waltz, he felt as if he really meant it at last. 
Should he ask her that night ? Should he 
entice her amid the flowers and ferns of the 
patio, and settle the matter at once ? I don't 
know whether Edith saw that he was grow- 
ing serious, but she suggested supper, and 
after supper Paul was the fortunate cavalier. 
Paul was rather cross, for he thought 
Charlie and Bob Carr had been both too 
attentive to Edith, whom he deemed his own 
property. However, she soon laughed him 
into good temper, and the evening became 
gayer and brighter as it culminated towards 
Sir Roger de Coverley. 

There was supper of course. There was 
a series of suppers which Mrs. Gruffley 
managed to send up each time more attract- 
ive till the last. She was a woman of fer- 
tile resources. The suppers grew brighter 
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towards the last, and came to grilled oysters 
and anchovy toast, with whiskey punch and 
soda negus. Miss Litton and the venerable 
Canon had taken themselves away before 
that time : but the General was as lively as 
the boys, and it was four in the morning 
when he ordered out the sleigh to drive 
home the party from Roden Hall. It is my 
belief that Charlie and Fay had a final waltz 
all alone when the others had gone. What 
would Bob Carr have said? He was tramping 
home in the snow all alone, valiant and 
happy, having the warmth of Fay's rosy lips 
upon his own to warm and cheer him. 

The snow fell fast as the sleigh went gaily 
toward Roden Hall. Sir Hugh had got 
Edith by his side, wise in his generation ; 
the Rodens, father and son, had to take care 
of each other. They fell asleep in the snow 
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Storm, as people often do when they sudden- 
ly change their temperature ; but Sir Hugh 
had to keep awake to guide his steeds, and 
Edith was alive with pleasure and excite- 
ment. As they pulled up at the portico of 
Roden Hall, amid the hurry of servants, the 
General helped Edith Tracy from the 
front seat of the sleigh, and . . . yes, it 
is a fact . . . touched her lips lightly. 
Nobody saw it. Edith felt it, though, 
and knew full well what it meant. Sh-e 
ran off to her room rapidly, to think over it 
— leaving Sir Price and Paul to thaw them- 
selves gradually in the hall. Sir Hugh 
had said nothing definite to her, but they 
had right pleasantly talked together during 
this joyous week ; and by some indefinable 
means he had made her understand that he 
was eager to marry her^ if she thought him 
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not too old. How the magnetism of eye 
and hand had given meanings for which 
words are mostly necessary, it is hard to 
say: but it was so, and Sir Hugh and 
Edith were quite of one mind on the most 
important matter in the world to both of 
them. She, running away upstairs on the 
plea of sleepiness, thought over her posi- 
tion. Not a bit sleepy was she: wide 
awake, indeed, after a long sleigh-drive, 
and a dinner suited to Christmastide, and 
many hours of dancing with indefatigable 
partners. The feeling had come upon her 
that Fay's father, though twice her age, was 
better suited to her than any of the younger 
men. She resolved that the offer which he 
tacitly made in that parting kiss should 
loyally be accepted. Thus determined, 
she slept soundly, and did not awake 
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till late on the morning of Christmas Day. 
Not so the General. When the horses 
were put up, he sat by the side of a noble 
fire in his bed-room, and smoked dreamily. 
Sir Hugh, an old soldier, did not easily 
tire. He had not danced, like the boyjs ; 
but he had done a good day's work, indoors 
and out, and yet was probably less fatigued 
than anybody. Bob Carr not excepted. 
And now, gazing through the smoke upon 
the ruddy flames, he thought of his future 
not unpleasant. Sound all through, a man 
who had never made a fool of himself by 
any sort of dissipation, he felt that he was 
not at all too old to offer himself to a lady 

m 

of ripe age. He had divined that Edith 
Tracy was not the gu:l to love Paul Roden, 
as people seemed to think she might : and 
though he considered Charlie Hawker a far 
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more dangerous young gentleman, yet was 
he not particularly afraid of him. He could 
not know, what was the truth, that Fay's 
high estimate of him had prepared Edith to 
think him a man with few equals : still less 
could he know that Edith, who had imagined 
him far more venerable, was surprised at his 
first coming by his comparative youth. 
Sir Hugh, straight and square, with grey 
hair and moustache setting off a com- 
plexion bronzed by exposure, looked 
quite ten years younger than he really was : 
and Edith Tracy, who found weak points in 
most of the young men she knew, thought 
him absolutely perfect. She was ready to 
love him, worship him, marry him; but 
they had exchanged no word on the topic — 
and only one kiss. 
Edith slept. Sir Hugh smoked. Charlie 
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was awake, in a slightly excited state. 
He had no idea of that tacit under- 

# 

standing. Edith had danced with him 
more than with anyone else that night: 
and they were the two best dancers in the 
room: and they both enjoyed their tri- 
umph. But while Charlie, who had 
clasped her waist in the waltz, had not read 
aright the beatings of her heart, Sir Hugh 
had learnt them only from her eyes. 

Charlie could not sleep. He took pen 
and paper at last, and sat down to write 
some of those gay rhymes in which he says 
what can never be said so well in prose. 
Thus they ran : 

" Toward the dawn of Christmas Day 
Tune's tread now swiftly speedeth : 
I watch the moments ebb away 
And think of lovely Edith. 
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'^ She, cradled in the linen's snow, 
Deliciouslj reposes : 
I see her sweet breath come and go 
Between her rich lip-roses. 

^^ Outside there's elemental strife. 
White snow, the fields to smother : 
Within, I think, * I want a wife- 
Fair Edith and no other.' 

^^ Dear lady, on these rhymes of mine 
Look not with aspect sternest : 
So sore as Edith is divine, 
Her Charlie is in earnest. 

^' So, when we join the pious flocks, 
You in your gayest bonnet. 
Give me your hand for Christmas box : 
111 place a ring upon it. 

" Sweet lady, for whose lips I yearn, 
Let love, the latest comer, 
Yield me the joy I ask, and turn 
My Christmas into summer." 

Charlie, having written these verses, look- 
ed at them with considerable satisfaction. 
Then an idea occurred to him. It was 
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already six in the morning. To go to bed 
was absurd. He would turn out and get 
across to Roden Hall somehow, and place 
his verses where Edith should cast her eyes 
on them early. Charlie was an adventur- 
ous fellow ; he got a rough pony from Miss 
Litton's stables, a useful little Exmoor, 
chiefly ridden by the errand boy, and was 
off to Roden Hall. Of course only servants 
were up. He got hold of a pretty little 
housemaid, who even at that early hour 
looked neat and nice, and bribed her with a 
sovereign (and, 'tis whispered, with a kiss) 
to steal quietly into Miss Tracy's room, and 
put the letter on her pillow. 

So, when Edith woke, after a long night's 
sleep, happy she scarce knew why, she 
stretched out her hand, and lo, it touched 
Charlie's magic missive. She opened it with 
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wonder. She read the verses with amuse- 
ment. 

" Too late, Master Charles," she thought 
to hersel£ " I like you very much, but you 
would have to be more in earnest than 
those verses are to make me love you." 

Canon Tremaine preached on the morn- 
ing of Christmas Day at Irontown Church. 
It was a pretty church which had been 
built some twenty years before, when the 
old church at Westbury was found to be too 
small for the increasing population of 
Irontown. 

It is in these towns of rapid and recent 
growth that the seeds of dissent are so 
easily grown. The population becomes too 
large for the Vicar to care for personally. 
Little colonies of cottages arise at a distance 
from the Church, and some Little Bethelite 
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from a neighbouring town comes on a Sun- 
day afternoon, and chooses a spot of ground 
where he can easily gather a crowd, and 
preaches what he chooses to call *Hhe 
Gospel." His idea of the Gospel generally 
consists in bawling out at the top of his 
voice a few sentences about eternal damna- 
tion and everlasting fire. By putting a great 
deal of emphasis on these impleasant words, 
he makes a great deal of effect, and a lot 
of hysterical women are " converted " or 
" called/' or whatever the phrase is, and in 
time a chapel is built. 

But Sir Price had given no chance of 
an3i;hing of this sort in Irontown. He had 
built the church entirely at his own expense, 
and had enlarged it, as it became necessary. 
In time as the town grew and its tradesmen 
became prosperous, a chapel of ease had 
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been built, and then a seoond. But no 
Dissenting Chapel had as yet risen in Iron- 
town. Price Roden, though he rose from 
the people (had I not better say because he 
rose from the people?) was a Churchman 
and a Tory. He liked material progress 
as well as most of us like it : but what is 
called political progress was not much to 
his taste. Now I take it that the man who 
does not like material progress would not 
like a rump-steak and oysters, and that the 
man who does like political progress would 
also like Holloway's Pills and Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend's Sarsaparilla. 

The church was ftiU. It was a great day. 
Irontown was enthusiastic about Fighting 
Bob Carr, concerning whose prowess in 
battle tremendous stories were told by the 
youth of the town. It seemed more than 
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likely that Irontown would soon furnish to 
the British Army a great number of recruits, 
eager to emulate our friend Bob in his 
upward career. As to Sir Hugh Lut- 
trel, the youth of Irontown and Westbury 
regarded him as something miraculous, espe- 
cially when he drove to church over the 
snow in a sleigh with three horses abreast, 
with the Reverend Canon Tremaine and the 
Lady of the Manor of Westbury among his 
passengers. Pretty Fay Luttrel sat beside 
her papa, and had now and then on secular 
occasions been allowed to drive: but her 
frail fingers were not permitted to hold the 
reins when the sleigh contained so valuable 
a freight as Miss Litton and the Canon. 

Perhaps few orthodox dignitaries of the 
Church, High Churchmen of the highest 
class, would care to come to do their duty 
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in so unusual a way : but Canon Tremaine 
cared little for accidentals, while he would 
not give way the millionth of a hair's breadth 
in what he deemed essentials, so that he 
would, like his Master, have gone to his 
work on the back of an ass, had it been 
necessary. And so nobly did he demean 
himself amid all his poetic eccentricities that 
he never lost the serene dignity of his cha- 
racter, or gave opportunity for ridicule to 
the basest of the spawn of Tbersites. His 
tall strong form, his stern commanding way, 
his absolute resolve to do the right what- 
ever it cost, carried him well through the 
world. Such a man could never be a 
bishop, for reasons like those which pre- 
vented Swift and Sidney Smith from being 
bishops : but he probably had more theology 
and common sense than the whole episcopal 
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bench. Only, to become a bishop, you must 
have been a schoolmaster, or written poli- 
tical pamphlets, or attended assiduously at 
court, or edited a Greek play. Canon Tre- 
maine preferred his Cornish eyry to S. 
James's, and his own nervous verse to all 
Euripides. 

There was a crowded church and a fine 
musical service. There was an Irish curate 
with a tenor voice who intoned the litany 
in the most wonderful manner. That tenor 
voice has since won him a bishopric and the 
hand of a lady of title and fortune. When 
the service was over. Canon Treraaine, who 
had read the Gospel only, but had read it 
in a way which slightly annoyed the ad- 
mirers of the Irish curate, went into the 
hexagonal granite pulpit and announced his 

text: 
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'* Unto us jt rhfld m bom.'' 

No more. Six words of the prophet- 
poet's were enoo^ for Caooa Tremaine. 
Would I could «sk noTel-resdeis to listen 
to hia sermon ? 

-A Child," he said. **Thjit is the key to 
Christianity. What m^i call sciaioe mocks 
at an eternal truth. God was once a child, 
here on earth; a child among other chil- 
dren, feeding at EBs mother's breast^ and 
going through all that we in our childhood 
have to endure. He knew all the joys of 
earthly childhood, and all its sorrows. 
There are old, old traditions of how Christy 
playing with His schoolfellows, shaped a bird 
with mud, which grew feathered and flew 
into the air ; of how He could not say His 
alphabet^ and was punished for His igno- 
rance. What does this mean ? Is it truth 
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or poetry ? Whatever it is, this is the root 
of the matter : God himself was born as a 
baby some eighteen centuries ago : and as 
He was a child, as He grew to be a man, so 
He gave you the right to be Godlike as He 
was childlike." 

But it will not do to quote even Canon 
Tremaine's Christmas sermon, which slightly 
astonished by its perfect straightforwardness 
many of its hearers. For the worthy old 
poetic Canon took the Bible literally, and 
by so doing brought out original views of 
meaning which are lost to the disputatious 
theological pedants of the present day. When 
the Canon preached at Northminster Cathe- 
dral, both the High Church Bishop and the 
Broad Church Dean sat shivering in their 
thrones ; for Canon Tremaine was no High 
Churchman in the modern sense, and no 

q2 
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Broad Churchman in any sense, though a 
very broad and simple thinker. But he 
desired to have the limits of the true Church 
strictly defined, as against Papal infallibility 
on the one hand and universal fallibility on 
the other. 

There were a good many people at Church 
that day who I fear did not profit as they 
ought by the Canon's sermon. Among 
them certainly was his kinsman Charlie 
Hawker, who had his head full of Edith, 
and could think of nobody else. He want- 
ed to know what answer she would give to 
those verses she had found on her pillow 
that morning. All through church time he 
had watched, but did not get a glance in 
return. She was absorbed in the Canon's 
sermon, evidently — Charlie wished his uncle 
somewhere else. Why the deuce could not 
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the little witch look at him? His verses 
deserved a better return. Charlie grew 



savage. 



The whole party were to go to Roden 
Hall, some walking, others in the General's 
sleigh, for seats in which there was such 
eager competition that the ladies were 
squeezed into nothing but a pair of bright 
eyes and a mass of fur — as if they were 
some marvellous Arctic animals. Charlie 
did not succeed in getting a word with 
Edith until they had assembled in the dining- 
hall for luncheon. Then he thought she 
was wonderfully occupied with two "old 
buffers/' as he irreverently called them, Sir 
Hugh and Sir Price. But of course the 
time came, as it comes to all the adventur- 
ous, when he could whisper in her ear : and 
he whispered, 
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" Did you find my verses ? Tell me the 
answer/' 

"Fancy my thinking about verses of 
yours, Charlie, when you told me long ago 
that you wrote in verse because you could 
say things you daren't say in prose. 0, I 
know what your verses are worth ! And 
pray how did they get where I found 
them ? I hope you had not the audacity to 
put them there yourself, though I believe 
you capable of anything. " 

"Of course I put them there myself,'* 
said Charlie: "and of course I saw the 
prettiest picture in the world, a bright- 
haired head resting on a cream-white arm. 
But now, Edith, give me your answer : I 
am in earnest this time, I really am." 

" Dear Charlie," she said, taking his hand 
in sisterly fashion, "it is no use. We 
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should never suit each other. Some one 
else has taken me and made me his own.'' 

" Some one else I" said Charlie, appalled. 
" Who, in the name of wonder? Not Paul 
Roden?" 

" No, my friend, not Paul Eoden by any 
means. Now. if you wont to know, I will 
tell you ; but you are not to be angry, and 
we are to be good friends always. For, 
you know, Charlie, I shall always like you 
as I always did from the day we met : but 
I always felt as if I were your cousin, and it 
was your duty to make love to me, and it 
meant nothing. Don't you see ?" 

" I see I'm a fool," said Charlie, almost 
fiercely. " Tell me who it is, Edith." 

"Do you want to fight him, you fiery 
young gentleman ? I'll tell you with 
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pleasure. I am going to be Fay Luttrel's 
step-mother." 

Charlie felt as if struck by lightning. 
Not the least notion of this had occurred to 
him. Boys never seem to fancy that 
women may prefer men. He turned by a 
kind of instinct to look at the Greneral, who 
was standing near the fire, with his arm 
round Fay's waist, talking in an easy way 
to Canon Tremaine. It came suddenly on 
Charlie like a revelation that youth and age 
are not precisely matters of years. Why, 
that tall vigorous man, gray as to hair and 
moustache, but without a weak line in his 
face, or a weak point in his figure, could 
not be called old. What were years to 
him ? He would die in time, doubtless, as 
we all must : but he would die young, and 
die in harness. 
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Charlie was disgusted, of course, but he 
determined to console himself. He took to 
the Christmas festivities joyously. He was 
not the man to sing 

^' Omne circa petasum salicem gero viridem, 
Per annos circa petasum, et unam diem plus.'* 

No : Charlie would wear no green willow 
for any woman, but would go to her wed- 
ding in the bravest attire, and return thanks 
to the bridesmaids at breakfast in the witti- 
est speech ever yet recorded. 

However, Edith was very kind to 
Charlie after this revelation had been made. 
With all her wisdom, she was a loving little 
woman, and she felt rather guilty at the 
thought of disappointing both Charlie and 
Paul. But what were those boys to Sir 
Hugh? As she also turned towards 
him, standing there with his arm round 
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Fay, she thought to herself: "Was there 
ever such a man?" 

There have been many such men, but 
they are in what the City calls a low per- 
centage. The men to whom cowardice and 
dishonour are impossible are not born so 
often as I could wish. Two men so dissimi- 
lar as the General and the Canon were 
linked together at once by finding that they 
held the same moral faith : firm friends 
have they been ever since. 

At dinner that day it happened that 
Charlie came side by side with Sir Hugh ; 
and it is of course within the limits of pos- 
sibility that a certain young lady of our ac- 
quaintance had suggested to Sir Hugh to 
be agreeable — for reasons. At any rate, 
they got into pleasant converse. 
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" Our host is a pleasant fellow," said Sir 
Hugh, "but where in the world does he 
pick up the Latin motto that disfigures a 
hideous crest upon his plate ? I can't eat 
a spoonful of soup without seeing a horrid 
bit of dog-Latin, VigilantibuSynondormientibus. 
A nice moral lesson, no doubt ; but could 
not his adviser in such matters have made 
him say VigilOj non Domiio f " 

" I think they like their words long," said 
Charlie, " and syllables are cheap in Latin, 
I remember one parvenu whose newly- 
found motto was Equabiliter et diligenter. 

" Nonsense !" said Sir Hugh. *' You must 
be inventing ihat'^ 

" Not a bit of it. I think somebody with 
a slight knowledge of Latin ought to be em- 
ployed to give such people their mottos. 
This man, if I remember aright, built rail- 
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way carriages; but he was a languishing 
selfish individual, with a flower in his button- 
hole, and a valet always in attendance. His 
secretary wrote his letters, which was a 
prudent arrangement." 

There was much enjoyment around Sir 
Price Roden's table at this time ; there was 
enjoyment afterwards, when all the fun of 
Christmas was let loose in its pleasantest 
way. And, although on that day there was 
some amount of disappointment, few Christ- 
masses ever passed with such gaiety, Charlie 
was of course rather downcast, or I should 
say fierce, at not being able to have the 
only lady to whom he had ever condescended 
to make an offer of his heart. But what is 
disappointment to Charlie, when the sounds 
of dance music strike up ? He is off with 
the fairest and nimblest lady he can find, 
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and his small feet never stop till the music 
dies away. 

By-the-way, I have never mentioned 
Charlie's small feet. He is a very good 
figure, of the middle size, a real Adonis, 
in fact — but his feet and hands are mar- 
vellously small and well made. I don't 
think Charlie wants a wife, except when he 
is in a melancholy mood. He is sometimes 
melancholy, and assures you, with' a serious 
shake of the head, that he has disease of the 
heart, and cannot live long ; but no doubt 
he leaves his diseased heart locked up in a 
cupboard on such evenings as this of which 
I am writing ; for he danced away in the 
wildest way, and was foremost in all the fun. 
He could sing a Cornish song in the dialect 
of his bounty, amid shouts of laughter, and 
he could sing a pretty pathetic ballad, and 
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melt the hearts of the ladies of his audience. 
One of his songs this evening was — 

WhaVs the use of loving in 

Such a world as this is, 
Where they sing that lovers a sin, 

Deep in sin's abysses ? 

Toil and strive, and thereby thrive. 

Shun whatever is sonny : 
If you have a mind to thrive, 

Mind you marry money. 

May the God who made the sun, 

Trees, birds, woman's beauty. 
Scourge the fools who have begun 

Thus to teach men duty. 

While my lady's heart's astir, 

'Neath its milk-white cover, 
AU the birds shall sing of her. 

All who see shall love her. 

As Charlie's silvery voice died away, the 
women were all positively in love with him 
for a moment. Miss Litton and Edith and 
Fay, and everyone else there — and the men 
all felt jealous of him. 
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Fay next gave a song — 

*^ May, like a girl at a garden gate 

With slender fingers lily bells grasp, 
With eyes of hazel that wonder and wait. 

And a hand that longs to lift the hasp. 
Is sighing ; ah when will summer begin ? 
When shall I open and let love in ? 

^* Mistress mine are you like May, 

The maiden month in her tender green, 
Looking wistfully up the way 

Whence music is heard, whence summer is seen? 
Will you lift the latch as my foot draws nigh ^ 
To your gate of love ? for I mean to try." 



Impetuous Bob Carr wanted to make a 
rush at Fay, and clasp her in his arms. 

" Don't be in such a hurry, Bob," said Sir 
Hugh, who was standing by him, '* you'll 
have her in time." 

Edith sang — 

^^ Dawn, with flusht foot upon the mountain-tops, 
Stands beckoning to the Sun-god^s golden car. 
While on her high clear brow the morning star 
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Grows fainter, as the silyer-misty copse 
And rosy river-bend and village white 
Feel the strong shafts of light. 

*' The tide of dreams has reached its utter ebb ; 
The joy of Dawn is in my Lady's eyes, 
Where at her window with a half -surprise 
She sees the meadows meshed with fairy web. 
And hears the happy skylark far above, 
Singing, / live 1 1 love /" 

John Carr had been watching her in 
patient melancholy fashion ; he was, perhaps, 
the saddest of the party. He had for three 
or four years been longing to ask Edith to 
marry him ; but he had never dared to do 
so. But just as he had made up his mind 
to risk the question he found he was too 
late. He would have loved and served 
Edith most loyally, but he thought of her 
with true delight as Lady Luttrel, and wor- 
shipped her at a distance as an inaccessible 
star. John Carr, one of the strongest of 
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men, was also one of the humblest. Fiddler 
Carr with his Stradivarius was there, for 
there was never a Christmas entertainment 
at Roden Hall without him. But the 
crowning event of the evening was the coun- 
try dance ; when Sir Price led out the little 
old lady of Westbury, who was looking 
radiant in her diamonds and lace. This was 
the first time that Miss Litton had ever visit- 
ed Roden Hall, and Sir Price made a pretty 
allusion to it, and said something about the 
two families being joined in marriage in a 
speech at supper, a meal served at midnight 
to guests and servants. 

But after that midnight supper the fun grew 
" fast and furious,'' as Burns hath it, and the 
dancing wilder, and there was snapdragon of 
course, and a party of mummers (got up by 
the servants, under Edith's advice) came into 
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the hall, with Robin Hood and Maid Marian 
and all the fabled foresters of our dear old 
ballad legend. And among those who en- 
tered the hall amid this quaint crowd was 
a *' pretty page with a dimpled chin," who 
sang in a charming contralto voice this 
ballad : 

" O 'tis merry, 'tis merry, in good greenwood. 
When mavis and merle are singing I 
But 'tis merrier still, by stream or hill, 
When the dinner-bell is ringing. 

" The forester free, ah! what cares he 
For the law a single button f 
Yet he must desire a dining-room fire 
And a saddle of Southdown mutton. 

" He may wind his horn when a buck he's slain. 
And his comrades greet with laughter. 
But he'd rather sit down to a haunch in town. 
And plenty of port thereafter." 

Who was this piquant page, I wonder ? 
That w^s a late night. Two or three 
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successive suppers were organized, in inter- 
vals of dancing, impromptu charades, and 
other pretty follies. Paul Roden, not alto- 
gether void of original ideas, had laid in an 
enormous stock of live lobsters ; and he 
and Charlie Hawker, both of whom at pres- 
ent were rather "out in the cold," went 
into the kitchen every now and then to see 
they were properly boiled. It was great 
fiin. Champagne was prevalent (good 
champagne, mind you), and it is a fine 
fluid to dance upon. Everybody grew 
ecstatic at about five in the morning, when 
the final supper was organized — and then 
there was more dancing, and then there was 
breakfast at eight. It is not necessary to say 
that Miss Litton had been long in bed : but 
Fay had kept it up, and her eyes were very 
bright, and she was as gay as a wood- 
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nymph. By-and-by Charlie Hawker, when 
they were all out of breath with trying to 
dance hornpipes and Highland reels, volou- 
teered a song. 

^' O what is tlie use of going to bed 
In the merry Christmas time f 
Let's dance all night in the Yule-log's light. 
And look upon sleep as a crime. 

^' Summer is sweet with its birds and flowers, 
And its streams that softly flow, 
But I like old winter with Yule-log's splinter, 
And mirth of the misteltoe. 

" And then Sir Boger de Coverley comes, 
And all the crowd is wild, 
And away I race at a galloping pace 
With some swift-ankled child." 

Charlie's song was received with loud ap- 
plause, as songs, good, bad, or indifferent, 
are likely to be received at an early hour in 
the morning, after much fun and flirtation 
and champagne, many dances, many suppers. 
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Dear reader, have you arrived at the age 
when you think such things wrong ? I hope 
not. I love to see boys playing cricket. 
On the same principle I, who never waltzed 
in my life, like to see waltzing. Byron's 
attack on the waltz, at the date of its intro- 
duction, showed a morbid and sensual feel- 
ing on his part, which lasted till he wrote of 
it in Don Jtum the famous line : 

" The only dance which teax^hes girls to think." 

What time the party broke up I will not 
say. It might have gone on for ever, if 
everyone had been as untireable as Charlie 
Hawker. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

pat's stepmother. 

" FiniB." 

Earliest author unknown. 

QIR HUGH LUTTREL took a pretty 
little place a couple of miles from 
Westbury, and made it habitable in his 
easy Indian way, and married our Edith 
very soon after these Christmas festivities. 

A charming place, be sure, made Edith of 
Eden Wood, which lay in a valley cosily 
sheltered from all the winds, for it looked 
southward to the river, and had pleasant 
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shelter on all other sides. The house was 
small: a parlour (Sir Hugh liked the old 
word for a talking-room), a dining-room, a 
book-room, and five or six bed-rooms ; but 
the grounds were of many acres, and there 
was right of shooting over many hundreds 
more. It was just the sort of place that 
suited Hugh Luttrel and his wife, especially 
as there was a village which required a 
good deal of reform. The first thing the 
General did, when he saw the state of the 
village, was to go straight to the parson, a 
young Lancashire man, with all the priggish- 
ness of Rugby fresh upon him. But he 
soon discovered that there was nothing to 
be done with him. He tried to make him 
understand that, to improve the people 
spiritually, it was necessary to improve them 
temporally ; but the priggish parson seemed 
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to think that, if the people could be made 
to go to chorch on Sondays, everything else 
would be right. So said Sir Hugh Luttrel, 

" ril do the work for you."* 

He went to the labourers^ cottage by 
cottage, and found out their troubles. He 
gave them some small immediate help, but 
felt that they ought to be helped by those 
who employed them. However, he made 
the pot boil more comfortably in many cot- 
tages, for he always helped the cottagers if 
they needed it. 

His idea was to work upwards. 

So next he tried the farmers, and was 
amused yet disgusted with them. They 
and their wives and sons and daughters 
were ready to bow down and worship Sir 
Hugh Luttrel, Knight of the Star of India, 
and a great gentleman, who condescended 
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to call at their houses and drink their ale ; 
but they could not for the life of them see 
that it was their duty to allow their labour- 
ers to live like human beings. Sir Hugh 
discovered that the ordinary farmer is a 
kind of intuitive Darwinist, and considered 
that, as men were developed from monkeys, 
they deserved no better treatment than 
monkeys. Failing the farmers, he tried the 
Lord of the Manor. 

An Earl. A Master of Hounds. A 
member of the lower House in days before 
his accession to the Peerage, who thought 
that the right way to enjoy life was to pro- 
mote popular enjoyment. A very good 
fellow in his way was Lord Deloraine, but 
he regarded the luxuries of life as more im- 
portant than its necessities. He was of the 
modern indifferent type, and thought the 
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people could very well take care of them- 
selves. His stables were full of hunters, on 
which he freely mounted his numerous 
guests ; he gave splendid dinners, with wine 
of the choicest quality ; he hung his walls with 
pictures which he bought freely at the Royal 
Academy ; he had a fine library, and gave 
his librarian carte blanche as to buying 
books. 

But he could not see, even in the light of 
the General's strong eloquence, that he had 
any duty to his poor dependents. He 
thought they got on well enough. They 
were used to living on twelve shillings a 
week; to foul air and bad food; to ill- 
drained tumble-down cottages. The Earl 
was an optimist — of a sort. He was 
satisfied with his own lot in life, and 
blandly concluded that everyone else was 
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also satisfied. Sir Hugh could not make 

any. ioipression on this stolid jp^rci^ de grege 

• < 

I^picuriy who said, when the General rose to 
leave, 

"Won't you stay to luncheon? I've a 
Chfi.teau Yquem that I don't think can be 
rivalled." 

"Thank you, Earl Deloraine," said the 
swordsman, his words as keen as his sabre. 
" I will not drink your Ch&teau Yquem, or 
eat salt with you. I will try to do some 
part of the duty which you ' neglect." 

He left the Earl in a state of dull amaze- 
ment, and never spoke to him again, or 
even acknowledged his existence. 

Then the General and enthusiastic Edith 
went to work with a will. From an out- 
lying part of their Eden Wood demesne 
they cut off a fragment, on which they built 
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twenty detached cottages, each with a pretty 

» 

garden, and sank a well, and made quite a 
pleasant little colony. The bit of land, 
being in the very basin of the valley, was 
picturesque, and had some fine old trees 
upon it ; so the cottages had their protecting 
oaks and elms ready for them. 

Sir Hugh and Edith are still carrying on 
their good work, and we will wish them 
long life to complete all that they desire to 
do. 

Paul Roden in due time married a 
widowed Baroness, four or five years hie 
senior. She was a pretty clever kittenish 
little woman, with dark hair and eyes, and 
lived at Ravenscourt, a grand place a dozen 
miles from Irontown, with a vast deer park 
and other pleasaunces. But the late Lord 
Ravenscourt had (thanks to the Turf), con- 
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trived to encumber it: and Lilith, Lady 
Ravenscourt, found the interest on his 
mortgages greatly reduced her income. At 
her death all the property would go to her 
son Algernon, at this time a boy of twelve. 
Lady Ravenscourt, looking around for an 
eligible husband, selected Paul, fascinated 
him as such a woman easily can, and made 
him marry her. He was not unhappy. 
Lady Ravenscourt always had her own way, 
yet managed to make him think he had his ; 
and he was proud of the grand entertain- 
ments he could give at Ravenscourt, of the 
high company he received, of the exclusive 
set to which his wife introduced him when 
they went to London. But in later years 
Paul Roden was less satisfied. When young 
Lord Ravenscourt came home from Harrow 
in the vacations^ he had learnt from his 
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schoolfellows to consider his stepfather a 
" cad," and he began to treat him with a 
boyish air of contempt which Paul found 
it hard to endure. 

"Look here, mother," said young Lord 
Ravenscourt one day, "I wish you'd ask 
Mr. Roden, when he writes to me, not to 
use that writing-paper with that odious 
crest on it; the boys are always chaffing 
me, and asking me who's my friend, and 
where he dug up that Latin motto." 

John Carr is not yet married. His 
mother often talks to him on the subject, 
but he says he will marry directly he can 
find a lady who is like Edith. Edith pro- 
mises to find such a one — if she can. 

Poor little Sarah Daw had a provision made 
for her by generous Sir Price, when he heard 
that her reputation had suffered from his son's 
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indiscretion. He settled an annuity on her, 
and strongly advised her mother to arrange 
for her to live away from the neighbourhood, 
to send her out of the country if possible. 
Mrs. Daw had a brother in Australia and 
sent her out to him, and she is now com- 
fortably married to a tradesman in Mel- 
bourne. 

Mrs. Gruffley still shakes her head over 
Sarah, and says she'll not do any good as an 
honest man's wife ; but the cook at West- 
bury Place thinks poor Sarah "never did 
no harm to nobody, and it's only right as 
Sir Price should come down handsome." 

And as to Charlie Hawker! Even as 
the butterfly roams from flower to flower, 
and the bird from tree to tree, so does 
Charlie wander amid the realms of beauty, 

'< Ut albulus columbusy aut Adoneus.'' 
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He is as young and as pleasant as ever; 
still wears the best gloves and writes the 
wickedest rhymes possible; still loves his 
country holiday, and often stays with Sir 
Hugh and Edith, at Eden Wood. Edith 
declares that, if he is so long in choosing a 
wife, he will some day fall a victim to a 
designing widow. Gardenia blooms in his 
buttonhole, and witty sayings rise to his 
lips. Yet might he wisely take the advice 
of Quintus H. Flaccus to Leuconoe : 

^« Dnm loqmnnir, fugerit inyida 
Aetas ; carpe diem, qnam Tninimnm crediila poetoro." 

Does he ever dream that he is in the 
bar of the Marquis of Granby at Dorking, 
listening to the philosophic discourse of the 
elder Mr. Weller on the results of marrying 
a widow ? 

Sir Price found it very hard to live 
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-without Edith, but he spent a great deal 
of his time with her, and she and Sir Hugh 
were often at Roden Hall. Fay thought 
it great fun to have a stepmother, and 
she used to chaff Edith tremendously. She 
would always call her Mamma Edith. But 
her delight was intense when a baby brother 
arrived — she never could nurse him and pet 
him enough. Of course Sir Price was his 
godfather, and he was christened Hugh 
Price. 

And now the time comes that brave and 
loving Bob Carr claims his pretty Fay. He 
has been away a great deal by reason of his 
regimental duties, but his absence makes 
his love only the more fiery. He cannot 
wait a day longer than Fay's twentieth 
birthday. So on a day in May, when the 
air was full of the scent of lilac and syringa 
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blossom, Major Carr came down the plea- 
sant road that led to Sir Hugh's resi- 
dence. She knew he was coming. He had 
sent her a necklace of pearls by post, and a 
loving message which she kissed twenty 
times over. She was in the gayest humour, 
and her father and Edith watched her with 
happy amusement. 

"There,** she said, when she opened her 
package, "Bob has sent me some pearls. 
He says Fm a pearl myself. He writes 
dreadful nonsense, dear papa. Now, Mamma 
Edith, don't you be cross this morning, and 
want me to stay at home, for it's my 
twentieth birthday, and Bob's coming, and 
I must go and meet him alone — quite alone 
you know." 

"Suppose he comes in a fly," said Sir 
Hugh, mischievously. 
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"Now is that likely, papa? But he's 
told me in his letter. He'll send on his 
things by the road, and meet me on the 
field path where there are such thousands 
of blue bells. Good-bye, Mamma Edith," 
she said gaily. "I shall have somebody 
else to scold me soon." 

The lovers met at the point where blue 
bells grew. Impetuous Bob clasped his 
beauty in his arms with delight, and said : 

"My darling Fayl Twenty this day, 
and mine for ever — Sweet and Twenty." 



THE END. 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeaffbbson, Author of "A Book about Doctors/' *' Lawyers/' 
" The Clergy," &c. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

Fbincipal OoNTEins:— ^raoe at Meals; Britons at Table; Antique Feasting; 
Apician Precepts ; The Form of Oury; OoUnary Ooloarlsts ; Death In the Pot 
and Dish Oovers; Medinval iMenus ; Warners and Subtleties, Anoient and 
Modem; Oarylng and Oarvers; Forks and Napery; Horn, Bell, and Gong 
Manners and the Want of them; Spits and Jacks; Omelties and Curiosities ; 
Numbers at Table ; Soup ; Fish ; Joints and Steaks ; Pie and Pie Tart : Poultry ; 
Goose; Qame; Bread and Vegetables; The Salad: Eggs; Dessert; Ordering of 
Feasts ; Oook Shops and Olub Houses ; The Folk Lore of Feeding ; Epicures ; 
Political Gastronomy ; Cooks and their Natures ; Cookery Books. 

"This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
-without it. No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page."— ifominflr Pott. 

"Mr. Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and manners. We cordially 
recommend to every class of readers his very amusing and instructive volumes. 
They are racy in style, rich in anecdote, and full of good nenBe,''— Standard. 

" In Mr. Jeaffreson's * Book about the Table,' the whole science and art of gas- 
tronomy are illustrated with everything bearing upon the subject Mr. Jeaffreson 
is always entertaining, and in these volumes he may claim to be also instructive." 
— Daily News. 

" We leave Mr. Jeaffreson's book to its public, only remarking that where the 
author has gone over beaten ground, he pleasantly awakens old memories, and 
where he beats fresh covers, he procures for us abundant sport"— ^<A«n<»um. 

" A readable and amusing book about the curiosities and antiquities of ffour^ 
mandiK, embracing all that bears upon dining, from the grace before meat to the 
roll of cookery-books and their authors, duly served up with an appropriate spice 
of jest and anecdote." — Oraphic 

" This work ought to be in every library and on every drawing-room and olub 
table, as one of the most delightful and readable books of Uie day. It is full of 
information, interest, and amusement" — Court Journal. 

" Two capital volumes, full of pleasant reading on a subject which has more 
or less interest for every reader."— ^cotoman. 

"A most readable book, shigularly appropriate for Christmaa"— i>tt&{iiA<r'# 
Circular. 

" As entertaining and clever a book as ever was written."— J/eifengrer. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbed Montqomert. 1 vol. 8yo. 14s. 

" An entertaining and histructive work."— Examiner. 

" Mrs. Montgomery has given us a most entertaining and Instructive work, which 
holds the attention spell-bound from the first page to the last The volume con- 
tains the following chapters:— La Belle Provence, Monaco, Bologna, Florence, 
Bome, Naples and the Neapolitans, Lights and Shades of Italian Life, Pompeii, 
Sorrento, Capri, Amalfl, Ac We can scarcely find words to express our admiration 
of the manner in which Mrs. Montgomeiy has told all she saw and felt during the 
time she passed in the loveliest parts of Europa The book is the best at being 
the most original, luminous, and fresh work ever written on inch themeB."-»Ctottrt 
Journal. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OP ARAGON EDd ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkpwobth Dixon. 
Second Edition. Vols. I<fe2. Demy Svo. dOs. 

"In two handBome yolnmes Mr. Dixon here gives as the first instahnent of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in Bnglish history."— 
Athenmtan. 

••In these volumes the author exhibits In a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more high^ than laborious reseajxsh and philosophic insight" — Morning PoiL 

•• The thanks of all students of English hifilory are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.' The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
■ouroes of information— in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Y&aioe. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic— 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidraital descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power.*' — DaOv NewM. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, In his new work, has chosen a tiieme at once Intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Oatharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided In his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded ofT, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumes" 
Daily TWespropA. 

** Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful criticism and conscientious 
investigation."— •StaiicliirdL 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : OATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hkpwobth Dixon. Second Edition, Demy Svo. Price SOs. 
Completing the Work. 

'' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work ^ould 
be found in every library." — PosL 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminentiy the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spuit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect" — Daily Naos. 

"Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat* 
ed with so much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fully, so fairly, or so attractively." — Ni^es cmd Queriet. 

" This work throughout bears evidence of great research ; and In the hands of 
a writer of Mr. Dixon's talents, a book on such a subject of course could not 
fail to be interesting. He has availed himself of all the newest lights brought out 
by the publications of the Master of the Holla"— iKAaMmm. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is written in a most charming style. Moreover, it is written 
as all history should be written ; the precision of the annalist being combined witii 
the connexion and ease of the simple narrator."— ^dromMier. 
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OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 yolumes demy 
870. (Just Ready.) 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshbnd, 2nd Life Guards, Author of " Ten 
Thousand Miles of Travel,** &c. 1 vol. 8vo, -with Map and Illus- 
trations. 15s. bound. 

" Captain Townshend has given ns a volnme decidedly above the average of 
l)ookB of mingled travel and sport He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion."— 
Athenoemn. 

" This hook is brightly and pleasantly written.*'— Pa22 MaU QazetU. 

"Whoever takes up this book will not lay it down tUl he has read it all through. 
Captain TownshendSi descriptions are everywhere vivid, reliable, and pleasant 
reading ; and the shooting chapters tell of * bags ' of flying game and of tassles 
with large animalg, such as are capable of making the BritiBh sportsman's month 
water. There is a good deal of valuable political and social information given 
about Florida and the parts adjacent, and a highly instructive chapter on the 
actual working of negro slavery and coolie *Free Labour' in Cuba." — UwUed 
Service Gazette. 

" Captain Townshend presents us with a striking and graphic account of * Wild 
Life in Florida,' embodying the most exact and latest information concerning that 
Btat& He has written a very stirring, readable and interesting book. His 
description of Cuba forms not the least interesting portion of it." — Sunday Timet, 

"Captain Townshend's work is instructive and entertaining. It con&tns chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abundance of incident, compendious history, 
important statistics, and many a page which will be perused with pleasure by the 
sportsman and naturalist"— Court Journal. 

" Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminently worth perusal There is not a little information on the geography and 
natural history, me resources and society of Floridsk, to be gathered from the 
volume, which is intelligently and picturesquely written."— ^ton^srdL 

" Captain Townshend is a man of good pluck, good sense, and good humour, all 
of which qualities are manifested in his book entitled ' Wild Life in Florida.' He 
paid a visit of some length to Florida, took part in many field sports there, and 
describes in this volnme all his experiences. The book is illustrated by a map and 
engravings, and will be appreciated by all those who know what a good book of 
travel is."— ^cotfrnoa 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2l8. 

" Here is at last a book on Spain of the kind we have been asking for. Azamat 
Batuk fills his pages with his personal experiences among the armed factions who 
are contesting the government of the country, and describes the men who have 
made themselves conspicuous. iUtogether, his gallery of contemporary portraits 
is alone sufficient to recommend his book." — Saturday Review. 

" By the aid of this really entertaining book, the present state of the Northern 
Provinces of Spain may be easily divined, and the uosas de E^^cma of the moment 

be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that this is the 

most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared of late 
years, but many may think so after reading it" — Athenttum. 

" A highly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batnk has 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than ever.** — ExcmUner. 

" Two clever and readable volumes. Any person who wants to know something 
about Spanish parties and their prospects, about the probabilities of the present 
civil war, or about the real inner life of the Spanish people, will do well to consult 
Azamat Batuk. He is generally instructive, and always entertaining.**— vStcattmafk 
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LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Oorrespondence. By His Grandson, Sfknceb Wal- 
POLE. 2 Yols. 8to, Yrith Portrait. 30s. 

This work containB Letters from the King, the Prince Begent, the Dakes of Cmn- 
berland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmond; Lords Liverpool, Qrenville, Qrey, 
Longhborongh, Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdale, Gastlereagh ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distingnished men. 

** Mr. WalpoIe'B work reflects credit not only on his industry In compiling an 
important biography from aathentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
Interpreting politiciu change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a futhf ul reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness."— i/brmn^ PosL 

•< In Mr. Perceval's biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book is full of interest**— DaiZy iir<etra: 

* We thank Mr. Walpole for a very valuable and interesting biography, and for 
doing justice to the memory of one who has too long been without if'-^Stcmdard. 

" As a contribution to political and Parliamentary history Mr. Spencer Walpole'a 
work poBsessoB considerable yalaQ."— Saturday Eevtew. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS diaries and correspondence. By His Wipb. 
Adapted from tiie German by Abthub Dukb Colebidgb. 2 vols, 
large post 8yo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his Intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, HaJ^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F 
Kvid, Chopin, J. B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, EaJk- 
brenner, EieBewetteiv 0. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian], 
Malibran, Paganini, Rachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von BUlow, Litolff, Ac., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Ma^arren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mr& Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Eobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof, wolf, &o. In- 
dtfed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ^ItAenomm. 

" The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of our readers. 
The devotees of music In this country are both numerous and earnest By this 
class these volumes will be hailed with particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able fldso to a far wider circle — ^to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in the concert-room. The scox>e of the work gives it this popular interest ai)art 
from the technical value it possess. It is as well * a record of the life of Moschelea' 
as *a chronicle of the musical history of his time*— a period of sixty years.'*— TVmec 

» This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his 
death a diary, in which he recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable light on 
recent musical history.*'— Po^I Mall Oaeette. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Qubbn. 
Third Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pare and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religioos 
literature.** — A tftenmun. 

'*The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with tiie devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maxuice; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly Und even in the brother. The letters were privately prhitc^ and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which ihey cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. P.*, gives a very faithful outline of the life. "—^H<ttA 
Quarterly Review. 

*' This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qubbit, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circiilation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heartHStirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined.'* — Standard, 

** These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— G^i)Aic. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADrOLEMBNTiNADAViBS. Second Edition, 
2 vols. 21s. 

Among numerous other distinguishedpersons referred to In this work are >— Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVlII, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, me Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, E^g 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult, 
Fonchd, the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Count d*Orsay, Victor Hugo, Geo^e IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Guiccloli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, Ac 

"Lady Clementina Davies*s opportunities were excellent, and the very tradi- 
tions of her family are fraught with interest Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been--80 to speak— photo- 
graphed on her memory." — The Ttmee, 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen mnc^ 
heard much, and remembered well. Her unique and brilliant recollections have ^e 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.**— Poif. 

THROUGH RUSSIA: From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guthrie. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, Yrith UlustrationB. 21b. 

"Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. Her book is interesting throughout**— Poll Mall Gazette. 

** No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than * Through 
Bussia.* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mrs. Guthrie gives us admir- 
able descriptions of St Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and ttie voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and observatioa'*— ^i)ecto<or. 

"• A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very picturesque descrip> 
lion of a part of Russia by no means familiar to tourists.**— iS^rfitrefcqf Renew, 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Editwn. 8yo. 308. 

CoHmrrs:— The POe— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bi^ts* 
The White Towei^-Oharles of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester— Priaon Bulee— ^eao- 
ehamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Qrace— Madge Cheyn&— Heirs to the Grown— The Nine Days* Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Ck>urtney— No Cross no down— Oranmer, LatI- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counter[dot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— ^FhHip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The ArabMla Plot— 
Baleigh's Wallc— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests* Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Lin&— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy FawkeiH— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Consptiacy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London— ^Noyember, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Perqr— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymouiv-The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning 



FxQM THB TiHBS:— "All the ciyilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest In the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our naiClDnal annal& If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-wom 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we s^all see In duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
hai>s, commending their souls to God in the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hand& It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
•onsiderable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these yolumea Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call a^ 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry HL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled *'No Cross, no Crown '* 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of tiie 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another came celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale sMlfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

"From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately &e functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national Btorj.''^Afoming Post, 

**WeeamestIy recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuae- 
inent and instruction, at once solid and refined.."— 2>a% TtltgrapK 
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VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8yo. 80b. 

CoirTBMTS:— AFaYonrite: A Favonrite'B Friend; The CoimteM of Suffolk: To the 
Tower; Lady Oatherino Manners; House of Villiers; Bevolution: Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizlng ; Henry De vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land : Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Oourt ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Oliye ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; DIgby, Earl of Bristol ; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevexige ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The IJnjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender; Beformers and Beform , Beform Blots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet ConnoU ; 
Cato Street ; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 

"Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work."— 7Vme«. 

" This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and instructive."— i?j:amtffl«r. 

"These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthfid and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. *Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Poit. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
UluitraUdyeufs. 

" These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's. —/S^oiMlardL 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pemisylvania. By W. Hefwobih Dixon. A NewLibrabt Edihon. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching wiUi Mr. Dixon's recent books, to anew generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his Interesting and Instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— fxom^ner. 

" 'William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to he,"~Sundap Times. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a tme hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
staidied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standa^ work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome Interest, or convey 
more beneficial instmction."- 77/ia(ro<e(l NeiM» 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By Lord Wouam Pnr Lennox. 2 Tola. 8to. dOs. 

These rolumes oonUin aaeodotes and reminiacenoee of George IV., Tl^IliAin IV. 
Locdfl XVIIL, Prince Leopold, the Prince Consort, Prince TaUeyrmnd, Napoleon 
IIL, the Empress Engenie, the Prince Imperial, Uie Doke of Wellington, the Maur- 
qoess of Anglesea, Lords Byron, Chesterfield, Bron^iani, Normanby, G. Bentinck, 
Dalling ; Messrs. Pitt, Moore, Bc^rs, Hook, Barhain, Dickens, Thackeray, Keao, 
Matthews, Yomig, Talma, Mdlle. Mars, Madame Malibran, ft& 

**Lord William Lennox's book is a rery good specimen of the class to which it 
belongs. In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records hisex- 
periences so as to amnse and interest his readers?* — PaU Matt Oautte. 

** It is impossible to find a more efficient chronicler of men and manners than the 
writer of these fascinating pages "-VoAji BtUL 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 voL demy 8to. 158. 

** Tnm where we will there is the same impassicmed eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same ▼igoor of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the Pi^es. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. IMxon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals witii the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relaticm 
to the 'Victims of the Moments, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Tima. 

'* A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, politioBd, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable."— DotZyJITewa: 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By tho Rev. A. Q. 
L'EsTBANaE. Second Edition, 8vo, with Illastrations. 15s. 

**Mr. L'Estrange's pages have not the least flavour of the guide-book ; they are 

Sleasant and interesting chapters of local history, relieved by ofear and unaffected 
ascriptions of scenery, plainly written, yet picturesque and sufficient" — Timm. 
'* To all who visit the south coast this book will ailord much useful and interest- 
ing information."— i9tofidairdL 

CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thorn- 

BUST. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

** A lively, graphic, and interesting book."— Z>a<7|r New*, 

**Mr. Thombury is a shrewd and observant traveller. His descriptions are 
singularly life-like and truthful, and his humour is genuine. His journeys are 
excellent His descriptions of America are both truthful and valuable, and what 
he says about Egypt and Bussia is worth saying and well said.**— i9t(iKfoy Tames. 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late C. J. Andebsson, Anthor of "Lake Ngami/* &c. Edited by 

L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the Northi" &c. 8vo. 

With niustrations. 15s. 
'* This handsome volume contains a most graphic account of the adventures of 
Mr. AndersBon, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been most 
ably edited by Mr. Lloyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was 
the chase of the lion, and he gives us most minute particulars of the habits and 
customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal 
interest All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital 
|)Ook."-VoA» BvU. 
** Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especially 

'~~ of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen."— ^taiMliirdL 
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TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jerninqham . 8vo, with lUustrations. 15b. 
** Mr. Jeminffham has filled a very agreeable volume with the tale of his exoor- 
sions during the last three years among scenes of classlo or Oriental Interest Hli 
Btyle is lively, clear, and picture8que.'*---i9a<ttrday Review. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By R. 

G.WooDTHORFB, Llout. R.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with lllustrationB. 15b. 
" Lieut Woodthorpe*s account of the Lnshai Expedition is important as well as 
Interesting."— Poit. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. Svo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30b. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can soaroely 
fail to arrest their attention."— Saturday Review, 

TUEKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Haryet, of Ickwell Bury. Svo. Second Edition. 158. 
" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the mtrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we most 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Jktily Newt. 

BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. 0. Jeafpbeson, 

B. A., Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 308. 
" In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even laraer than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. Mis * Brides and 
Bridals * cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instruction." — Athmmtm, 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranqb. 8vo. 15s. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thouis Landsbbb, AJSUl. 2 vob. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shaterley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
" * The Exiles at St Germains ' is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stn&rts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of Franoe. The 
author is that skilled penwoman who wrote * The Ladye Shakerley,* and she has 
seized fully the spirit of the Stuart ag& 'The Exiles at St Qermains * will be 
every whit as popular as *The Ladye Shakerley.' '*— ^tondordL 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



FELICIA. BylLBETHAM-EDWARDS^uthorof "Kitty,** 

•* Dr. Jacob," Ac. 3 vols. 

SWEET AND TWENTY. By Mortimeb Coixras, 

Author of " MarqniB and Merchant," ** Frances," &c 3 toIs. 

DOLORES. By Mrs. Forrester, author of " Fair 

Women,'* Ac. 3 vols. 

BRENDA YORKE. By Mary Cecil Hay, Author 

of " Old Myddelton's Money," Ac. 3 vols. 

JOCELYN'S MISTAKE. By Mrs. J. K Spender, 

Author 9f " Parted Lives," Ac. 3 vols. (Just BeaAf) 

THE ITALIANS. By Frances Elliot, Author of 

*' The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy," Ac. 3 vols. 
** A norel which ought to earn for itself a decided place in the standard literature 

of the day. The author may be congratulated upon a brilliant and weltmerited 

SDOceea."— Post 
** A book that one reads through with decided interest and jllBtmat/'^Aeademf, 
** A bright, spirited, and dnunatic story."— iStamlardL 
** An admirable and excellently>written book."— ZlKn^ IVtifrafk, 
** An extremely clever noYcL The plot abs<»rbs the interest of the reader.**'— 7%e 

Homr. 

THE LADY SUPERIOR. By F.T.TZA F. P01J.ARD, 

Author of " Hope Deferred," Ac. 3 vols. 

" A story of entrancing Interest The'plot is wonderfully conceived, end eocecuted 
with equal skilL The characters are true to Ute.^—John BtM, 

** A work of merit, written with correctness and taste. It is very pleasant read- 
ing.**— /SwMiay Timet. 

A CHILD OF FORTUNE. By S- J. Mao Kenna, 

Author of " Ofif Parade," Ac. 3 vols. 

**This story is ingeniously contrived and carefully constructed, and abounds in 
stirring incidents, striking scenes, and effectiye sitnationa**- Pott Mail Oazette. 

** A rattling good novel It will take by storm every mess-room in the land, and 
wfll be read with rapt attenticm by women as well as mea.**—Jokn Butt. 

OUR DETACHMENT. By Katharine King, author 

of " The Queen of the Regiment," Ac. 3 vols. 
"A novel that will add to the fame of the authoresa The plot is a channin^r 
one exquisitely told; the characters are most artistical]^ drawn, and the language 
is full of graphic power and pathoa*'- Ctnirf Journal. 

HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of « St.OlaveV 

" The Blue Ribbon," Ac. 3 vols. 
•* A iwwerf ul and interesting story.**— ITonitR^ PotL 
•' A very interesting and readable book.**— Pa« Matt Cfatette. 
** * Hope Meredith * has decided merit It is a very readable tale.'"''Oraphie. 

ZIE. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 3 vols. 

1ni|^t and pleasant story.*' — Times. 

KsDthralling story, which cannot fail to be admired by an novel readers.** 

"■'■"Port. 
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JOHN DORRIEN. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 

of " NathaUe," &c. 3 vols. 

*^ We hayo read * John Dorrien * from beginning to end with great pleasure.** — 
AtPiemmm. 

" A capital book. The story is admirably told, and the characters are skilfully 
developed."— tSftofufordL 

MY STORY. By Katharine S. Macquoid, Author 

of " Patty," &c. 3 vols. 

" * My Story * is told In snch an easy, natural, graceful fashion that it has great 
fascination. The whole book is full of merit, and is one of the pleasantest novels 
we have met with for some time.*'— ir(r>mtn(ir Post. 

** Any book by the author of * Patty * is sure to arrest the attention of the judi- 
cious novel reader ; nor will such an one to disappointed in * My Story.* The 
autobiography I carries the reader on pleasantly. The language is simple and 
chaste, and the delineation of character graphic." — John Bull. 

'* An exquisite novel The interest never flags.**— Court JottmaJ. 

A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of *' Chronicles of Garlingford," &o, 2 vols. 21s. 

** * A Eose in June * is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and 
most touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in 
its slender grace and playful satire may hold its own with even * The Chronicles of 
Carlingford.' "—Times. 

" In ' A Bose in June * Mrs. Oliphant is at her very best again . The book is full 
of character, drawn with the most delicate of toudies.'*- iltAouetim. 

*' One of the most exquisite stories Mrs. Oliphant has yet written. It is an ad- 
mirable work.'*- ^xomtner. 

DARKNESS Am) DAWN. A Russian Tale. By 

Annib Gbant. Dedicated, by permission, to the Dughbss of Edin- 
BUBOH. 2 vols. 21s. 

"There is much in this book to Interest and excite besides the descriptions of 
Bnssian people and scenery, which form the groundwork of the romance."— 
AtJtenseum. 

SAFELY MARRIED. By the Author of « Caste." 

2 vols. 21s. 
'* The reader will experience rare pleasure in the perusal of this interesting and 
original noyciJ"— Morning Post. 

MARLA.N'S TRUST. By the Author of "Uraula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 
" The interest must not be marred by premature disclosures, though there is 
much in ' Marian's Trust * to make it gooa reading apart from the thread of the 
Btorj."— Times. 

ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author of " From 

Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. 
*' There is no lack of incident in * Bough Hewn.* Mrs. Day has succeeded in 
some original and bold sketchea'*- 2¥mea 

SYLVIA'S CHOICE. By Gbobgiana M. Obaik. 2 v. 

*' A gentle, prettv story, written throughout with the thoroughly honest and 
good feeling which has made Miss Craik so popular with a large class of the novo 
constituency..**— IVme*. 
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Published annually^ in One Vol, royal 8vo, with the Amu heautiJvJUf 
engraved, handsomely hound, with gilt edges, price dl«. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE f OBTY-rOUBT H EDITIOH FOB 1875 IS HOW BEADT 

Lodge's Peerage and Babonetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in whichf the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assomed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Fears, nsaally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Xady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mra ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Feerag& 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United ^ngdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as hayeleft 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peera 



**Awork which corrects all errors of formerworks. It is a most useful publieatlmL 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book.**— *2V'mes. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject ''—Spectator. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Po«f. 

*' The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeraga It is the standard 
Aothority on the subject"— ^tondord 
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HURST & BIACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnmet elegantly printed, bound, and illnstrated, price 5& 



L— SAM SLICKS NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

**The first Yolame of Messrs. Hurst and Blaokett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a yery good beginning to what will doubtless be a yery saccessfnl nadertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slip's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present conyenient and cheap shape. The yolume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attraotiye merits of 
being well illnstrated and elegantly bound."— Poit. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very Interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceiyed in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households.**— Examiner. 

m.— THE CBESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its yalne as an original narratiye, and its nsef ul and interesting 
inf ormanon, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enliyened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reyerent and serious spirit'*— QtMirterly JReview. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JTTLIA EAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie* is Miss Eayanagh's best imaginatiye eifort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant*'— idtAenanim. 

V— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'^ 

"A book of sound counseL It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa** — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAH OBAEME. By imS. OLIFHANT. 

"A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpa8sed.**-/'(M^ 

VIL— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND Ut)DESN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of nniversal admiration.**— JfesMnyer. 

Vm.— QABDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Bome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling In those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibUity represented in Papal domination.**— ^Mewniin. 
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IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

"In * A Life for a Life* the author ii fortunate in a good sabject^ and has prodooed a 
work of strong effect" — Athenman. 

X.— THE OLD COUET SUBXTBB. By LEIQE HmTT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most weleame to thoM 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.'* — Examiner. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published sinoe BotweU pro> 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson."— ObMroer. 

XI.— UABGAKET AND HER BBIDESICAIOS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their whila There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming." — Atherumm. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

** The publications included in this Library haye all been of good quality; many give 
Information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
«special mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there u a steel engravhig 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner, 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBTJETON. 

"This last production of the author of ' The Crescoit and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousand&*'— Oldfta 

XIY.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANKALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table."--^ton<fardL 

XY.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation.**— »Stai4iay Timet. 

XYI.— THE ENOLISHWGITAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Qretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and fall of oppor- 
tune instructioa"— TVfTiei. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
■one of the most popular works of the day." — F(nL 

Xym.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer*s story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."*— iVMt 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRTDESMArDS." 

*' If asked to classify this work, w e should give it aplace between * John Halifax * and 
••The Caxtona* "StandarcL 

XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBTTM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cbeH* *nA 
«legant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn."—/Rfif{r(i<ed Ifewt, 
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XXL— ADELE. By JXTLIA EAVANAOH. 

** * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
fall of delicate character-painting."— ilt^kcnawfn. 

XXn.— STUDIES FEOM EIPE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished aaOiOT.'''~Satur<lajf Review. 

XXm.— GSAETDMOTHES'S MONEY. 

"Wo commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel The 
«haracters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— vitA«iuBttm. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOE& 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful hook.'*— AtJienmnn. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
«s well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— lonoet 

XXV.— NO OHTIEOH. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this liook.^^-'AthenaBunL 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
ilve.''—Athenaum. " A charming tale charmingly toWStandard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. HBS. NOSTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noYoV*— -Timet, 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.**— Examiner. . 

XXVm.— LES MISEEABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of *Les Ifiserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as » 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. 11 Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
«very page the hall-mark of genius."— QtMrterfy Reifiew. 

XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTOBY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
guid charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like." — Timet. 

XXX.— UDPE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme."— 2¥m«a 

** A truly interesting and most affectinginemoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that wlU be fuller of in- 
atruotion, interest, and consolation."— ^^trrtjoy Remew. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. *—Athenceum. 

XXXn.— SAH SLICKS AHEBICAN HXTMOTTB. 

" Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priza**— i*ott 

XXXm.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christiaii*f 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— JVmea 
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XXXIV.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEH. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

*' Xo Aoooimt of this story would give any idea of ihe profound interest that penradee 
the work from the first page to the uaL^^-Athmcaim, 

XXXY.— AGNES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works.** — AOienauok 
*' A story whose pathetic beanty will appeal irresistibly to all readers.**— Poit 

XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 
'^This is one of those pleasant tales in which the anflior of * John Halifax* speaks 
ont of a generous heart the purest truths of Ufa** — Examiner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEEICA. By HEFWOETH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well** — T^met. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Pall MaU Oaz. 
^*We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's Tery interesting book."— .Sfirf urday Review. 

XXXVin.— BOBEET FALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
" ' Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings."— ^tAokvum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.- 

" ' The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writw of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenman. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flaga The whoto 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Qfuuieriv Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Timei. 

XLH.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, symiMithy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit'* — Examiner. ' 

XLni.-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

" A powerful novel of social and domestic Ufa One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist" — Daily New*. 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."-H9tancbird 

XUV.— SAM SLIGE7S AMEBICANS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read**— tStondnrti 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of *John Halifax* has written many fascinating stories, but we eaa 
call to mind noUiing from her i)en that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines 
tm the ^ype of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly.**— CTitlfed SertiM Magatinw, 
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